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THAT ALL MEN ARE BORN 
EQUAL 
This month of February, the 
shortest of the year, an entire 
world pays bomage to two great 
Americans—one the father of 
bis country, the other its savior. 
Starting from entirely different 
circumstances in life, both came 
to be respected and loved by all. 
Each had a handicap to over- 
come—the one that of inherited 
wealth, the other that of pover- 
ty. Both lived to prove that all 
men are born equal. 
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LET’S PULL TOGETHER 


The time has come when we must talk in 
terms of cooperation with regard to our na- 
tional directory of membership. The Na- 
tional Council of December, 1929, placed 
upon the shoulders of a Directory Commit- 
tee the responsibility for a national directory 
of Phi Delta Kappa membership, the publica- 
tion to be without cost to the national organi- 
zation. The committee assumed the respon- 
sibility and has made good. The preliminary 
expense has been heavy but it has been met 
through the generous cooperation of several 
hundred members who ordered and paid for 
their directories months in advance of pub- 
lication. 


expense has been spared to get the desired 
information for the directory and to put it 
into acceptable form for your use. 

The directory is a certainty. It is now in 
the process of printing. The alphabetical 
list is all in type save for a few last-minute 
corrections which we are making and which 
we shall continue to make as long as we can 
possibly do so since we wish to give every 
possible chance for accurate data for each 
member. 

Let’s pull together and together succeed. 
Send your order and check for $2.40 at 
once. 





Under date of January 
17th a letter describ- 
ing the directory and ap- 


pealing for a prompt 


placement of orders was 
mailed to approximately 
10,000 members. Do you 
realize that the expense of 


sending that letter was ap- 
proximately $500.00? It 
is not difficult to see that a 
second and a third fol- 
low-up letter represents 
an almost prohibitive ex- 
pense. Is it necessary? 

The directory is your 
directory. It is a frater- 
nity project. It is in no 
sense the private under- 
taking of the committee. 
It is not a publication for 
profit. It is a service ven- 
ture on the part of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

The directory will be a 
product of which the fra- 
ternity justly may be 
proud and each member 
should be twice anxious 
to possess a copy. It will 
be beautifully bound in 
cloth, according to speci- 
fications which call for a 
first-class product, by one 
of the best book-binding 
firms in the country. No 
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Leadership: A Pragmatic Substitute 
for Authority 


GRAHAM CRAIN LOOFBOUROW 


HE United States has been “education 
conscious” for at least a century. Other 
countries have for much longer than 
that been aware of the significance of educa- 
tion and sought ways and means to realize 
the potentialities which they believed the 
training of the young could assure them. Evo- 
lution in the educational ideal has been fairly 
constant and, in a large measure, has pro- 
duced cumulative changes which today we re- 
gard as developments in the right direction. 
Educational ideals are always framed in 
the image of the social and economic ideals 
of the people which promulgates them. Con- 
sequently a review of the changing educa- 
tional ideal gives a slow-motion picture of 
the development of the world’s attitudes to- 
ward the person and theories regarding his 
relationship to the order in which he lives. 
In recent times, due to the premium which 
has attached to economic foresightedness, the 
hiatus between the quality of economic think- 
ing and educational thinking has steadily in- 
creased until now our educational program is 
decidedly inadequate to the economic and so- 
cial state to which we find that scientific de- 
velopment has advanced us. 

It is, perhaps, only natural that in a social 
system in which the common, or average, 
man is sovereign we should have turned to 
that same science to close the gap and bring 
our educational planning up to the efficiency 
level attained in the physical processes that 
surround us. It is also natural that this tend- 
ency, arising as it did, should have swung to 
the extreme in which we find a distrust of all 
that does not bear the stamp or wear the mask 
of science. That we exist in a social state in 
which it is tteason to suggest that there is a 
higher good than the advancement of the 
great average has made it difficult to point 
our efforts at an ideal above and beyond the 
average performance of the average duties of 
the average citizen. The peak we have sought 
to attain is the peak of the Gaussian curve. 

The reign of science has not delivered us 


to the heights of educational efficiency and 
made all our way straight and plain for two 
reasons, both fundamental in the mental or- 
ganization of man. First, man has a mind 
capable of changing from his predicted, or 
predictable, reaction. Second, man has a will 
which refuses to recognize his duty of medi- 
ocrity and is prone to reject the vitamines so 
scientifically charted for him. Nor are all 
the rationalizations of all our statistical pro- 
cedures capable of entirely bridging the gap 
between the predictability of mechanical proc- 
esses and the non-predictability of the human 
element in an equation. 

These facts render experiment and innova- 
tion difficult, coupled with a natural reluc- 
tance to countenance “tinkering” with chil- 
dren as one might with a gas engine. So we 
find ourselves in the anomalous position of 
educating in terms of the tried and true from 
the past for a future in which the only thing 
possible to predict is change. Loss of the old 
stabilities, the eternal verities, customs, au- 
thorities, and beliefs is the principal plaint of 
those who survey the present and attempt to 
project a future state of human affairs. 

The only educational ideal open to us, on 
any logical grounds, since change is the only 
future condition possible to anticipate, is that 
our efforts must be directed toward preparing 
to meet that state of change with an educa- 
tion as dynamic in its potentialities as are the 
forces with which it must cope. It is obvious 
that this cannot be done by citing platitudes 
out of the past. Facts lose their significance 
when their context is altered. The things we 
seek to teach must not die and become obso- 
lete faster than we can teach them or the 
cause of education is hopeless. The only 
things derived from the past that can avail us 
anything, as ends, for the future of education 
are modes of procedure. Even processes may 
be affected, though not vitiated, by changes in 
the materia in and upon which they operate. 
The ends of our educational program must 
be modes of action and not simply the pos- 
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session of knowledge of the past if educa- 
tion is to be effective in a constantly and 
rapidly changing environment. 

Procedure will become the indoctrination 
of techniques, methods of attack, and the at- 
titudes necessary to their direction and moti- 
vation by adducing from all sources, regard- 
less of customary “subject boundaries,” the 
experiences necessary to make those tech- 
niques and attitudes into functioning habits 
of reaction. 

There are at present available in this coun- 
try sources from which any information nec- 
essary to the conduct of life and activity can 
readily and speedily be obtained. This con- 
dition obviates the necessity of carrying a 
library of information in the mind, as was 
necessary in times past when communication 
was slow and centers of information few, far 
between, and maintained for the benefit of the 
elite. Thus, given a desire to possess any 
piece of information and the will to exert 
oneself sufficiently to obtain it, any person 
can at short notice have at hand, in much 
more reliable form than memory could pro- 
duce them, all the factual necessities to any 
successful course of action. Thus to our plan 
of indoctrinating modes of action we add edu- 
cation in the sources of information and have 
the formula; readily available factual mate- 
rial plus effective methods for using it equal 
potential successful action. 

The key to the level at which this formula 
can be expected.to function lies in the qual- 
ity of the desire for effective action. In the 
hands of one content to work with inferior 
tools at a low level of efficient use the results 
will be mediocre, or worse. In the hands of 
one stimulated with the urge to use well the 
finest tools available the result may be ex- 
pected to approximate that high level which 
should be our educational ideal. To implant 
the urge to know and use knowledge in the 
most effective manner must become an aim in 
planning our educational procedures. 


To a teacher accustomed to experience a 
dearth of interest in the classroom and will- 
ing to receive inferior work, half done, from 
her pupils this may well seem a hopeless task. 
To her there is but one rejoinder. Success 
breeds success and is the mother of interest. 
Successful action is its own reward and is en- 
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tirely sufficient to motivate successful action 
upon a higher plane. The educational career 
must be a cumulative experience of success, 
each triumph pointing to a higher field of en- 
deavor and affording the urge to the personal 
exertion necessary to master it. A platitude? 
Yes! but one bearing potentialities never yet 
fully probed in our educational experience. 
Thus far we have directed attention only to 
the ability to react efficiently in the environ- 
ment in which the person finds himself, the 
ability to find and use the tools of successful 
action, and the urge to do this, with only that 
fortuitous direction of effort which serves to 
guide him along the line of past successes to 
the new ones toward which that sequence 
leads. With just this measure of accomplish- 
ment the person can exist adequately upon a 
biological level. He can provide himself 
with the protection and nourishment to sus- 
tain life. He can accomplish a sufficient 
measure of integration, or “fitting in,” with 
the social forces bearing upon him to enable 
him to exist well upon a constant low level. 
To what source can he turn for the guidance 
which will direct and drive him to higher 
and more fruitful levels of accomplishment? 


In the past there has been a fountain of 
such guidance in the dicta of authority, the 
church, civil leaders, custom, and tradition. 
This stream persists but its waters have be- 
come bitter to the taste. Appeal to the church 
produced only the stone of vestment and the 
serpent of dogma. Appeal to the state pro- 
duced the selfseeking counsel of corrupt poli- 
tics. Custom and tradition would lead us 
back into the past. We have therefore re- 
jected them. 

Can we trust or induce the person to build 
his own ideals? Democracy to the contrary, 
the common man has never built them. They 
have come to him from leaders who vested 
him with them in the name of authority. He 
has accepted them blindly, his belief un- 
tinged with logic. To force him now to mould 
his own standards of value could produce 
only chaos, needlessly cruel. The only solu- 
tion is to enable him to choose discerningly 
the leaders and ideals he will follow. 

Many writers have advanced the idea that 
there are levels and hierarchies of values and 
ideals, some to function in the daily affairs 
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of providing the needs of life, some to guide 
our relations with our fellows, some to guide 
us in the hopes and aspirations we entertain 
as to a future state. We would have one set 
of ideals for the pockets of our work cloth- 
ing, one set for the pockets of our gala at- 
tire, one set for the pockets of our shrouds. 
No! Values are extremely personal, and per- 
sonality is not so ephemeral as that. What is 
good, and joyous and fine in work clothing 
must be good and joyous and fine in Sunday 
attire or personality has perished. The per- 
son’s scheme of values must permeate his 
whole being in all its relationships or it is 
valueless and education hopeless. 

The ideal can function at a creative level 
only when man has a surplus to invest; a 
surplus of time, or of wealth, or of strength, 
or of wisdom. Perhaps one trouble with the 
state of our educational ideal is that it had 
no surplus on which to function. We have 
been striving for an average and not a sur- 
plus. And, this situation must continue for 
so long a time as culture is construed as the 
amount of the mountain of knowledge one 
may laboriously load about his person and 
stagger off under. When the ideal is devoted 
to the appropriation of that mountain as a 
useable means and the effective use of it in 
the business of living we may expect a sur- 
plus. 

Man needs a system of values for his guid- 
ance. He cannot fabricate them for himself. 
The common man has neither the knowledge 
nor inspiration to build a set of values ade- 
quate to his guidance. Where then, and how, 
may he obtain them? He must obtain them, 
as from time immemorial he has obtained 
them, from leaders. However, this signifi- 
cant difference will appear; he will obtain 
them by intelligent and discriminating ap- 
propriation of the inspiration and genius of 
a leader from among the many who lay claim 
to his fealty. He will not accept them as ulti- 
mate fiats with the sole alternative of damna- 
tion. 

Here then is the great task for education, 
and it is a twofold task. It must provide a 
system, for by its nature it must be systematic, 
which will permit and inspire the develop- 
ment of leaders, for it cannot make and es- 
tablish them, and it must develop in the com- 


mon man the power and desire to choose 
from among those leaders that one, the rep- 
resentative of that system of values, which 
will enable him to survive and realize his 
own greatest creative potentiality. 

Implicit in this formula are three abilities 
which education must develop in the common 
man; ability to think and act effectively at 
his own level of accomplishment, ability to 
appraise the quality of leadership, and ability 
to estimate the effect upon himself of the di- 
rection in which that leadership will guide 
him. The bases of such abilities to foresee 
and choose must be broad enough that he 
will recognize his community of life with all 
mankind and transcend the beck of local 
fetishes, prejudices, and interests, in making 
his selection. 

There remains to consider the leaders, the 
most vital element in the entire process. Lead- 
ership is founded in freedom of action; free- 
dom of a leader to devote his inspiration and 
ability to a cause, and freedom of the fol- 
lower to espouse a leader and his cause. 
Leadership can function only in proportion 
to the degree to which it can transcend re- 
straint. Restraint can be conquered only 
through mastery. Freedom is therefore a 
function of mastery. Economic freedom 
comes only when the restraint of providing 
sustenance for life has been conquered and 
a surplus achieved for unprescribed ends. In- 
tellectual freedom comes only when the fun- 
damentals necessary to the conduct of human 
intercourse have been mastered and a residue 
achieved to devote to the improvement of 
that relationship. In mastery then two fac- 
tors, or functions, are implied; a painstaking 
subservience to the accomplishment of detail, 
and a triumph over that detail by virtue of 
the preceding devotion to it. 

In the conduct of human affairs, freedom 
is closely linked with institutional life. The 
constitutions of our institutions are written 
into the very nature of man. The formula- 
tions of them are not. Mankind cannot be 
conceived as existing without the family rela- 
tionship in some form. The form has many 
times been altered. The institution is found- 
ed in a coalition of wills devoted to a com- 
mon purpose. That coalition implies a de- 
gree of self-abnegation on the part of a 
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se participant in it, for the advance of a pur- learning how to make the transmission of 
‘p- pose toward which it is directed. This fun- ideas clear by the use of punctuation. An 
ch damental conflict between the ideally free initial test is given upon which some students 
Lis individual and the ideally strong institution will demonstrate mastery. These are released 
cannot be rationalized away. It is present from intensive drill to do free reading or 
es in all forms of human relationship. To de- other constructive work upon their own voli- 
on mand a right, which is a freedom, implies the tion. After more drill another test is given 
at willingness to concede that right to others, and more pupils are freed for the enrich- 
to which is in itself a surrender. Nor can the ment which reading or individual work will 
ity institution exist without this surrender of afford them while the teacher is enabled to 
Ji- some degree of personal freedom. How then devote closer attention to the slower pupils. 
de may a person achieve freedom as long as he Thus it continues until the matter of punctua- 
ee participates in any form of institutional life? tion is safely mastered by all. What is the 
he F Through mastery alone, which is compound- result? Superior pupils have been accumu- 
ill ed of subservience complete enough to yield lating a surplus, or enrichment, through read- 
-al f a surplus. It is thus evident that the more ing on their own initiative with a minimum 
ng | perfectly the person can integrate himself of guidance from the teacher. Slower pupils 
| with the purpose and usage of the institution have received the increased care and atten- 
he the sooner he will accumulate the surplus tion which will enable them to master the 
d. necessary to permit him a guiding hand in its _ basic essentials. 
2e- F administration. Freedom in institutional life Thus, for the entire educational process, 
nd F is attained in leadership. The more perfect mastery is the keynote. Mastery, first of 
aI- the devotion and complete the sacrifice of processes and modes of action, next of sources 
se. : personal ends to institutional ends the sooner from which the factual materia of successful 
on ; is the point reached at which the small sacri- action may be obtained, then mastery of the 
e- fice is no longer demanded and the person is _ self in the development of initiative, and mas- 
ly privileged, or even obligated, to regard the tery of the attitudes necessary to foster hu- 
a institutional formulation critically and to man relationships, and finally, mastery of 
m take his constructive part in its evolution. the disposal of an earned surplus in the crea- 
ng Having achieved his surplus and become a _ tive pursuit of higher values. 
nd i leader the person is now free to invest that In this day, when the very grounds of our 
n- ' surplus in such manner as his system of thickine dhift bhensath us, elliem sheut us we 
n- values shall suggest. He has become superior only the fall of the old and the upward 
in and no longer subject to the bounds set up struggle of the new, participation in the busi- 
ue for the simple perpetuation of the form of jess of living requires that our educational 
of the institution. ideal be couched in terms of forces as dy- 
C- ' But how does this process relate to our edu- namic as those forces with which a successful 
ng cational procedure? How can education cre-  |ife must cope. 
il, ate this leadership? The answer is, simply The greatest desire and struggle of youth 
of by removing the hindrances—custom, taboo, jn _ this age is the desire and struggle for 
tradition, and habit of thought—which we  yalues upon which to base his thinking and 
m have permitted to bind us so strongly to the relationships. The race has progressed to 
he past. Were leadership freed from the incubus that point at which those values may not be 
n of the taboos set up to maintain the status forced upon it from above and without. If 
a- quo, its vitality would be increased and the jdeals are to be real and functioning influ- 
be surplus necessary for surmounting these ta- ences in life, they must derive from within 
a- boos conserved to a constructive purpose. It the life process itself, both within it and of 
Ly is necessary to be only a trifle less dogmatic jt, If education is to be an influence in the 
d- and a trifle more tolerant of new and un- life process, it also must find its values and 
n- usual ideas and habits of thinking. sanctions within the process itself and not in 
e- How might all this appear in the school- the by-products which are continuously being 
a room? Picture an English class devoted to sloughed off by the roadside. 
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HE status of soc’ology as an academic 
subject in the year 1930 does not pre- 
sent a flattering picture, but a problem 
which needs to be examined. Never have 
there been so many students registered in so- 
ciology classes as there are today and the 
number has increased more rapidly than the 
college population as a whole. Yet after al- 
most four decades of the history of the sub- 
ject in the universities with at least sufficient 
recognition to have a chair concerned with it 
there is still a great deal of confusion and 
uncertainty and lack of definite trends if we 
take the whole of American universities into 
account. The discussion of the subject under 
consideration requires the suggestion of rea- 
sons for the present status. 

Undoubtedly the present status can be part- 
ly accounted for by the opposition of the 
other social sciences and their intrenched po- 
sition. The fact that sociology is still offered 
in several of our leading universities by a 
professor of economics and has no status of 
its own, is due to such opposition. The an- 
tipathy of other departments has prevented 
sociology from demonstrating what it could 
do as an independent subject in a department 
of its own with a staff equipped to carry on 
research. 

But all of the responsibility for the fail- 
ure of sociology to make progress can not be 
accredited to such opposition nor attributed 
mainly to this opposition, but must be placed 
squarely at the door of the sociologists them- 
selves. Sociology was founded in this coun- 
try by a number of highly capable men, but 
men who were dogmatic and who surrounded 
themselves with satellites who were content 
to expound in a reverent and dogmatic atti- 
tude the doctrines of their masters. The weak- 
ness of this servility is further accentuated 
by the fact that there was little scientific 
basis for the dogmatism of the followers of 
the great leaders, and therefore, even the 


*Address delivered before the spring conference 
of the Northeastern Section of the American Socio- 
logical Society at Brown University. 








The Departmental Offering in Sociology’ 


E. GEorGE PAYNE 


graduate departments have with few excep- 
tions been imitative, unoriginal and unin- 
spired in character. 

To this lack of originality may be added 
the ravages of jealousy among sociologists 
which have been inseparably associated with 
the dogmatism and intolerance of the leaders, 
of their so-called science. Instead of saving 
their energies for the subject itself and using 
it in the development of a science that would 
command the attention of the scientific world, 
instead of reserving their strength for the 
enemies in the intrenched fields and devoting 
it with enthusiasm to advance the accuracy 
and volume of sociological researches and 
publication, the sociologists have too often 
devoted themselves to disastrous and gener- 
ally fruitless wrangling and feuds concerning 
metaphysical assumptions and methodologi- 
cal principles which were not even significant 
from the beginning. 

Now the cure for this sociological disease — 
the remedy is beginning to be rigidly applied 
—is cooperation among the sociologists them- 
selves and vigorous application to needed re- 
search for sociological data upon which we 
may build a science that will merit the admi- 
ration of fellow scientists in all fields of 
learning. Furthermore, our university offer- 
ings must be constructed with a view to realiz- 
ing this purpose. The object of this paper is to 
present for your discussion a program for 
the present that will assist in the accompl's!- 
ments of these aims. This conference is evi- 
dence. 

There are certain important assumption: 
basic to the specific outline of the program 
which we wish to propose as follows: 

I. A large part of the work of an under- 
graduate department of sociology should con- 
sist of what it can give to students to enable 
them to participate intelligently and effe:- 
tively in the civic life of the community. 

II. The department set-up should vary 
with the type of college and its location. A 


‘college in a rural district and drawing its 
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ology, and the background of the students 
<ould determine the character of the courses. 
Likewise an urban college should design its 
courses for the students that it serves. In no 
other way can a scientific approach be made. 
This statement is not meant to imply that 
there are not certain universal principles with 
which the student in all institutions should 
become familiar. The statement does mean 
that the student should arrive at these prin- 
ciples by study and research into the specific 
data with which he can become familiar. 
The memorization of principles enumerated 
in text books is of little value. We must 
utilize the experiential backgrounds of the 
students and deal with the social processes of 
the community in which the institution is 
located, 

III. Each college should give such courses 
as meet the needs of its students. Most col- 
lezes should not attempt graduate work, and 
the problem is not one of research in the 
eraduate sense. 

[V. There should be a sharp distinction 
between undergraduate and graduate offer- 
ings. The purpose of the undergraduate 
courses is not vocational. This department 
should seek to equip every student with an 
intelligent comprehension of the social proc- 
ess so that he may make his contributions to 
the social life of his community in whatever 
capacity he may serve. The graduate depart- 
ment should serve a purely vocational func- 
tion. 

V. Sociology should be considered as a 
basic preparation in the fields of social work, 
law, medicine, commerce, education, etc. 

VI. The application of sociology to edu- 
cation has been almost totally neglected and 
this is the most important and fertile field of 


sociological application. 
VII. Elementary courses, while they may 
emphasize similar principles in all institu- 


tions regardless of size or location, should 
vary in content according to the background 
of the students and their needs. These should 
vary according to the type of institution or 
student personnel as follows: 

a. The Urban University 

b. The Rural College 


c. College of Arts and Sciences 


d. Schools of Education and Teachers Col- 

leges 

e. State Universities 

VIII. The connection of sociology with 
social agencies should be kept in the fore- 
ground in all courses; such agencies as state 
departments, departments of health, educa- 
tion, private agencies, etc. 

With these assumptions in mind we may 
proceed to suggest in detail some of the more 
important factors of both graduate and under- 
graduate programs. The fundamental pur- 
pose of the undergraduate departments is to 
provide the student with a social point of 
view essential for participation in civic activi- 
ties of his community, and therefore we 
should rate this citizenship value of sociologi- 
cal courses as of first importance. I am using 
the term citizenship here in the narrower 
sense to involve one’s relationship to the civic 
life. The average educated citizen needs to 
have some knowledge of social processes that 
he might use in his participation in the social 
life. He needs to serve on school boards, 
committees of various sorts, and to under- 
stand the relation of the institution with 
which he is connected in his vocational or 
business capacity, whether commercial, indus- 
trial or educational, to the life of the com- 
munity. The undergraduate department 
should therefore have a general introductory 
course which serves the basis for the training 
necessary. Since such a course should be 
adapted to the special needs of the student, 
none of the text books that have been pre- 
pared are, to my mind, adequate for this 
course. The futility of memorizing a general 
text is obvious. The need of such a course 
for the teacher, principal or superintendent 
illustrates what I have in mind. The public 
school receives children of five or six with 
personality trends definitely set. These have 
grown out of situations in the community 
group life, namely the family and play 
groups. No one concerned with education 
can hope to carry on intelligently or profit- 
ably without a full understanding of the in- 
fluences of these community agencies and 
without an understanding of the techniques 
for discovering the influence of community 
institutions in the development of personality. 
Furthermore, pupils throughout their formal 
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educational period are under the influences 
which are vitally affecting their personalities. 
School people have very largely neglected 
these outside educational influences which are 
in general more significant for education than 
the school curriculum. Obviously we cannot 
claim intelligent educational direction with- 
out taking into account these informal influ- 
ences. The study of the extra-school agencies 
in the development of personality requires a 
sociological technique which has to be ac- 
quired and which has been almost wholly 
neglected. 

The introductory course should be followed 
by a number of special courses in community 
organization, social pathology, the family, 
and education. These courses should not 
have the same content for every institution 
but should be adapted to the special needs of 
the students, and should relate to their special 
background of experience. Moreover, they 
should not be textbook courses, but courses 
involving community data, that is community 
studies undertaken by the class for the gath- 
ering and interpreting of data of the local 
community. The order of these additional 
courses should be determined by local needs. 
I should make the introductory course a re- 
quirement of all college students regardless 
of whether they were entering law, education, 
theology or business. Other courses should 
be elective and taken by those with special 
interests. 

Furthermore, the undergraduate program 
should not be constructed with reference to 
the graduate program, but with reference to 
the student body as a whole. Comparatively 
few will or can do graduate work. Of course 
the type of training will perhaps be the best 
that could be given as a basis for graduate 
study, but the graduate student should be for- 
gotten. The undergraduate department will 
select the outstanding students and send them 
on to specialize in the graduate field, but to 
keep in mind graduate study as an aim of 
undergraduate work would, to my way of 
thinking, invalidate the undergraduate pro- 
gram. 

The purpose of graduate study in sociology 
should be as definite as that outlined for the 
undergraduate department but should be fun- 
damentally different. The purpose of the 
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graduate study of sociology in the university 
is twofold, namely, the training of teachers 
of sociology, social workers and clinicians on 
the one hand and the training of those wish- 
ing to devote themselves to research on the 
other. The program should be constructed 
with these objectives in mind. The courses 
should be determined by the particular type 
of work the institution has in mind but the 
whole field should include teachers in schools 
of social work, teachers in academic colleges, 
teachers in teachers colleges and schools of 
education, clinicians and research workers. 

An outstanding problem of the graduate 
department of sociology is the participation 
in the problem of reconstructing the curricu- 
lum of the undergraduate academic college. 
The graduate department is concerned, in the 
first place, with adequately trained teachers 
for the undergraduate college but even more 
should it be concerned with the whole curricu- 
lum and its adjustment. President Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago, said recently 
that two-thirds of the curricula of American 
colleges has remained practically the same as 
they were in the 18th century and he quoted 
Secretary Wilbur as saying that although the 
high-school faculty in Palo Alto, California, 
was better equipped with degrees and re- 
search ability than the faculty of Leland Stan- 
ford thirty years ago, the undergraduate col- 
lege of Leland Stanford virtually had not 
changed in these thirty years. 

The great problem of sociologists so far as 
education is concerned is to bring about a re- 
adjustment of our educational institutions 
and methods in line with the cultural changes 
that have taken place and thus take up the 
slack that has been occasioned by this change. 
This is primarily a problem of sociology and 
must result from more effective teaching on 
the one hand and adequate research and ex- 
perimentation on the other. 





The sixty-first annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the NEA will 
be held in the Masonic Temple at Detroit, 
February 21-26, 1931. High spots of the 
program include a national chorus of high 
school students chosen from every state in the 
Union. 
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A Study of the Scholastic 
Records of Students Dropped 
From a College of Education 


R. T. Grece 


sity of Illinois has been in existence the 

administration has found it necessary 
to drop’ certain students from the University 
for various reasons. The same situation ap- 
plies, of course, to all large universities and 
colleges. The College of Education at the 
University of Illinois found it necessary to 
drop quite a large number of students dur- 
ing its first ten years of existence. Some of 
these students were later readmitted. Of 
those readmitted many were dropped again; 
others dropped out voluntarily and a few 
have been graduated. Very little has been 
definitely known concerning the records of 
these individuals altho many contentions have 
been based upon suppositions concerning 


oe about as many years as the Univer- 


them. 

It was the purpose of this study to gather 
as many facts as possible concerning the stu- 
dents who have been dropped from the Col- 
lege of Education during the ten year period 
from 1919 to 1929. As an administrative 
problem the study seemed to be a worthy one. 
It is logical to assume that the more facts con- 
cerning the individuals dropped to which the 
administration may have access, the greater 
the probability that future drop cases will 
be handled fairly and intelligently. Stated 
more specifically, the purpose of this study 
is to answer the following questions from 
a study of the scholastic records of the stu- 
dents who were dropped from the College: 

1. What number and per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the College of Education 
were dropped each semester during the period 
1919.29? 

2. What number and per cent of those 
dropped were readmitted? 

3. What number and per cent of those 
readmitted were dropped again? 


‘The word “drop” is the word used by the admin- 
istration at the University of Illinois. It is used in 
a disciplinary sense and is synonymous with the 
word “dismiss.” 


4. For what reasons were the students 
dropped? 

5. What number and per cent of those 
students dropped were finally graduated? 

6. For what length of time were the stu- 
dents who were dropped in school? 

7. How many semester hours’ did the 
average individual earn before being 
dropped? 

8. What is the present status of those 
pupils who have been dropped? 

9. What scholastic averages did the stu- 
dents make before being dropped? 

10. How does the quality of work done 
in athletic coaching* courses compare with 
that done in academic courses? 

11. How many hours did the average in- 
dividual fail before being dropped? 

12. What courses were failed most often 
by those who were dropped? 

In this study there can be no error due to 
sampling as the records of every student 
dropped from the College of Education dur- 
ing the ten-year period considered were ex- 
amined. The study includes all students 
dropped between September, 1919, when the 
College was started and July, 1929. As a 
first step in obtaining the data presented each 
of the records of every student in the “drop 
file” in the office of the Dean of the College 
was examined. The “drop file” contains the 
records of all the students who have been 
dropped from the College of Education. From 
these records was taken such information as 


*A semester hour at the University of Illinois is 
one class period a week for one semester, each class 
period presupposing two hours’ preparation by the 
student, or the equivalent in laboratory, shop, or 
drafting room. A semester hour is usually spoken 
of as simply an hour and will be so designated in 
many instances in the following discussion. 


*All those courses which are designated as athletic 
coaching in the University catalogue together with 
the practice teaching courses in athletic coaching 
are classed as athletic coaching courses in this 
paper. All others are classed as academic courses. 
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the name of the student, number of times the 
student was dropped, reasons for being 
dropped, curriculum, courses the student had 
failed, present status of the student, length 
of time in school, number of hours earned, 
the number of nours failed, and the number 
of hours of “D’* earned. The permanent 
records of the registrar’s office were next 
examined. The purpose of going over these 
permanent records was to serve as a check 
upon what had already been done and to ob- 
tain the number of semester hours of A, B, 
C, D, and E each of the students had earned 
at the University. In most cases some of 
these hours were earned while the students 
were enrolled in colleges of the University 
other than the College of Education or in some 
other institution as all the students in the 
general curriculum had to earn as many as 
sixty hours in some other college or univer- 
sity before entering the College of Education. 
Only students who are to be enrolled in ath- 
letic coaching and industrial education may 
enter the College as freshmen. 


During the ten-year period from 1919 to 
1929 three hundred and forty-two students 
were dropped from the College of Education 
by action of the Council of Administration. 
Of the three hundred and forty-two students 
dropped, two hundred and eighty-two were 
dropped only one time, fifty-one were 
dropped two times, seven three times, one 
four times, and one five times. There was, 
of course, a larger number of actual in- 
stances of dismissal than there were students 
dropped because of the fact that many were 
dropped more than once. There was a total 
of four hundred and fourteen drops for the 
ten-year period. 

The number of students dropped each ses- 
sion for the ten-year period of our study 
seems to have been fairly regular, the number 
gradually increasing as the enrollment in- 
creased. There is one outstanding excep- 
tion, however, and that is for the summer 
session of 1925. During that summer session 


‘The following is the significance given to the letter 
grades by the University of Illinois: A, excellent; 
B, good; C, fair; D, poor but passing; E, failure. 
In order to graduate a student must have three- 
fourths of the semester hours required for gradua- 
tion with a grade of C or better. 
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twenty-three students were dropped while the 
largest number dropped any other summer 
session was four. The large number of drojs 
for this particular session can at least le 
partially explained by the fact that this ses- 
sion marked the largest enrollment ever had 
in the athletic coaching curriculum and that 
many of these students were men who had 
already received their degrees and who did 
not trouble themselves to take the examina- 
tions in the courses they were carrying. Their 
purpose in attending school during the sum- 
mer was to learn some new plays which 
would be of value to them in their coaching 
work during the regular school year and not 
to earn additional credits. The result was 
that they were dropped from the University 
for scholastic reasons. 


The percentage relationship of the number 
of drops to the enrollment in the athletic 
coaching, industrial education, and general 
curricula has remained rather constant from 
semester to semester. For the period 1920- 
1929° four and nine-tenths per cent of the 
enrollment in the athletic coaching curricu- 
lum, six and eight-tenths per cent of the 
enrollment in the industrial education cur- 
riculum, and one and one-tenth per cent of 
the enrollment in the general curriculum was 
dropped. It is to be expected that the per 
cent of drops would be less in the general 
curriculum than in the other two for all those 
students enrolled in the general curriculum 
must have already reached their junior year 
in some other college before entering the Col- 
lege of Education, thus proving their ability 
to do advanced college work. Athletic coach- 
ing and industrial education are the only two 
curricula which receive freshmen and sopho- 
mores and it is in these two years that the 
rate of mortality is highest. The per cent of 
students dropped from the College of Educa- 
tion as a whole for the period 1920-1929 was 
three and three-tenths. The percentages of 
students dropped for the different semesters 
are practically constant. This fact would indi- 
cate that the College is maintaining about a 
uniform standard so far as grading is con- 


‘These percentages are given for the period 1920- 
1929 instead of the period 1919-1929 because some 
of the data for the second semester of the school 
year 1919-1920 were not obtainable. 
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cerned since most of the students dropped 
were dropped for scholastic reasons. 

The reasons for which the students have 
been dropped from the College of Education 
number twelve altogether. A percentage dis- 
tribution of the four hundred and fourteen 
drops according to the reasons for being 
dropped is shown in Table I. The nomencla- 
ture used in Table I is that used at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and refers to the rules gov- 
erning undergraduate students. An explana- 
tion of the different rules follows. 

The three hour rule provides that “any stu- 
dent who fails in any summer session to 
carry at least three hours of work for which 
he was regularly registered shall be dropped.” 


TABLE I PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE FOUR HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN 
DROPS ACCORDING TO THE REASONS FOR 
BEING DROPPED 

















Reasons for Number of Per cent 
: students 

being dropped dropped of total 
Eleven hour rule 175 42.3 
Six hour rule 89 21.5 
Three-fourths C rule 86 20.8 
Three hour rule 16 3.9 
Dishonesty ll 2.7 
Drinking 10 2.4 
Overcutting 9 2.2 
Status undetermined 5 1.2 
Immoral conduct 5 1.2 
Stealing + 1.0 
Car rule $ 0.7 
Gambling 1 0.2 





The six hour rule provides that “any stu- 
dent who fails in any semester to carry at 
least six hours of the work for which he was 
regularly registered shall be dropped.” 


The eleven hour rule provides that “a stu- 
dent who fails to make a passing grade in a 
minimum of eleven hours of the work for 
which he is registered in any semester, or in 
a minimum of six hours in a summer session 
of eight weeks, or whose work falls below C 
in more than one-third of the work for which 
he is registered in any semester or summer 
session without at least two hours of A or B 
in the courses for which he is registered is 
placed on probation for the next session for 
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which he is registered; and in case in either 
of the next two sessions for which he is reg- 
istered he fails to pass the required minimum 
number of hours, he is dropped from the Uni- 
versity.” 

The three-fourths C rule provides that “any 
student who has been dropped for poor 
scholarship if readmitted is admitted on pro- 
bation and in addition is required to pass 
with a grade of C or better at least three- 
fourths of the work for which he is registered 
for the first session after readmission, as a 
condition of further registration in the Uni- 
versity.” 

The car rule provides that no undergradu- 
ate student may operate any motor vehicle 
during the time the University is in session 
unless he has a permit to do so from the 
Council of Administration. 

The rule on overcutting provides that “any 
student who allows himself to be dropped 
from a course because of absences aggregat- 
ing more than one-tenth of the whole number 
of recitations of that course goes automat- 
ically upon probation. If he then allows 
himself to be dropped from another course 
while on probation he is dropped automat- 
ically from the University.” 

The status undetermined rule provides that 
any student whose status in the University 
cannot be determined because of his being 
excused from examinations may not continue 
in the University without the permission of 
the Council of Administration. 

The other rules under which students were 
dropped need no further explanation inas- 
much as they are self-explanatory. 


One hundred and seventy-five students or 
forty-two and three-tenths per cent of the 
total number dropped were dropped under 
the eleven hour rule. Eighty-nine students or 
twenty-one and five-tenths per cent of the to- 
tal were dropped under the six hour rule and 
eighty-six students or twenty and eight-tenths 
per cent were dropped under the three-fourths 
C rule. Eighty-nine and seven-tenths per cent 
of all the students dropped were dropped be- 
cause of scholastic reasons while only ten and 
three-tenths per cent were dropped for rea- 
sons other than scholastic. 

Sixty-three and seven-tenths per cent of the 
total number of students who were dropped 
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never returned to the College of Education. 
Either they did not wish to return or they 
were denied readmission by the Council of 
Administration. Of the one hundred and 
twenty-four students who returned to the Col- 
lege after having been dropped fifty-nine or 
forty-seven and six-tenths per cent were 
dropped again later and sixty-five or fifty-two 
and four-tenths per cent either remained in 
school and were graduated or dropped out 
voluntarily. 

It has already been stated that sixty-five 
students dropped from the College returned 
for further work and were never dropped at 
a later time. These students did one or more 
semesters of satisfactory work and represent 
nineteen per cent of the total number 
dropped. Thirty-three of these sixty-five stu- 
dents were finally graduated. It is interesting 
to note that of those students who were not 
dropped after being readmitted thirty-two 
and three-tenths per cent of them dropped 
out voluntarily. It may well be supposed, of 
course, that those students may have trans- 
ferred their work to and graduated from 
other institutions where the scholastic require- 
ments are not so stringent. 

In computing the number of semesters the 
different students who were dropped remained 
in school the summer session was counted as 
one-half of one semester. This is a legitimate 
procedure for it is so recognized by the Uni- 
versity authorities. Of the 342 students who 
were dropped fifty-three per cent of the stu- 
dents who were not graduated were in school 
only two semesters or less; twenty-seven and 
five-tenths per cent were in school only one 
semester or less; and only nine and seven- 
tenths per cent remained in school for more 
than six semesters. The reason that there are 
a few students who were in school only a few 
semesters and yet were graduated is that they 
transferred some credit to the University. A 
total of nine students who were graduated 
transferred credit ranging from three hours in 
the case of one to eighty-one hours in the case 
of another. But despite this fact twenty stu- 
dents or sixty and six-tenths per cent of those 
who were dropped and finally graduated were 
in. the University more than the usual eight 
semesters. One student was in school twelve 
semesters and one summer session. 


For a student to graduate from the Univer- 
sity in the usual eight semesters he must aver- 
age at least thirty-two and one-half semester 
hours each year. It was found that fifty-one 
and one-tenth per cent of all the students 
dropped earned only thirty hours or less, a 
number of hours which is not equivalent to 
one year’s work. Sixty-nine and three-tenths 
per cent earned sixty hours or less. The 
largest number of semester hours required 
for graduation by any curriculum included 
in this study is a hundred and thirty-six, re- 
quired by athletic coaching. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that several students earned more than 
the required number of hours. This can be 
explained by the fact that those students had 
an excess number of “D” grades and there- 
fore had to earn additional credit.’ 

Eleven students or three and two-tenths per 
cent of the total number of students dropped 
from the College were in school the second 
semester of the 1928-29 school year, two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight of them or eighty-seven 
and one-tenth per cent were not in school and 
had not been graduated, and thirty-three of 
them or nine and seven-tenths per cent had 
been graduated. Basing the statement upon 
these data it seems safe to say that eighty-five 
per cent of all students dropped will never 
be graduated. The task, then, of deciding 
who should be readmitted after having been 
dropped is a large one. 

It is to be expected that a large per cent 
of those students who have been dropped and 
then returned without having been dropped 
later will either be active or graduated. Only 
thirty-two and three-tenths per cent of these 
sixty-five students are now inactive and fifty 
and eight-tenths per cent of them have been 
graduated. The problem which faces the ad- 
ministrator, however, is the matter of making 
the decision as to whether the student who 
asks readmission is capable of doing a quality 
of work which will enable him to avoid being 
dropped again. It has already been shown 
that, in this particular college, the chances 
are better than four to one that the student 
who is dropped will never graduate. 

It was found that a large majority of stu- 
dents made much higher averages in athletic 
coaching courses than in academic courses. 


"See footnote number four. 
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Fifty-nine and four-tenths per cent of the two 
hundred and sixty-two students who had taken 
athletic coaching courses made averages bet- 
ter than 2.5 in those courses while only 
twenty-one and five-tenths per cent of the 
three hundred and thirty students who had 
taken academic courses had averages better 
than 2.5 in those courses. The fact that the 
students made relatively higher grades in 
athletic coaching courses can probably be 
partially explained by saying that many of 
the persons who are enrolled in the athletic 
coaching curriculum have pronounced apti- 
tudes for performing athletic skills, the doing 
of which constitutes a large part of the re- 
quirements of several of the courses. As a 
result they make good grades in these courses. 
In addition the students are required to exert 
a large amount of physical energy in many 
of the athletic coaching courses and conse- 
quently they are often too tired to prepare 
the lessons for their academic courses. A low 
grade in the academic courses is the natural 
result. 

An explanation of the method of comput- 
ing averages at the University of Illinois is 
appropriate at this time. A semester hour of 
“A” counts five points, one of “B” four 
points, one of “C” three points, one of “D” 
two points, and one of “E” one point. To 
find a student’s average total the number of 
points which he has earned and divide this 
total by the number of semester hours which 
he has earned. The quotient represents his 
scholastic average. For example, if a stu- 
dent had earned ten semester hours of “C” 
and five semester hours of “D” he would have 
a total of forty points. Now by dividing 
forty, the total number of points, by fifteen, 
the number of semester hours earned, a quo- 
tient of 2.66 is obtained, which is his scholas- 
tic average. 

The method used in computing the aver- 
ages given in this paper differs in one respect 
from that used by the University. In com- 
puting the averages for this paper every grade 
ever made by the student at the University of 
Illinois was used, while the University never 
uses two grades for the same course. For in- 
stance, if a student takes a course and receives 
an “EK” and later takes the same course and 
receives a “B” the University would use only 


the latter grade in finding his average and 
would ignore the other. The averages pre- 
sented in this paper, however, do include 
both grades. This method gives an exact ac- 
count of the quality of all work done while 
in the University as evidenced by grades. 

Eighty of the three hundred and forty-two 
students dropped did not take courses in ath- 
letic coaching and twelve of them did not take 
any academic courses. These latter students 
were registered in the summer sessions only. 
Exactly ninety per cent of the students who 
had grades in both athletic coaching and aca- 
demic courses made higher grades in athletic 
coaching than in academic courses while only 
ten per cent of this number made higher 
grades in academic courses. Ninety-two stu- 
dents had grades in only one of the two types 
of courses while ten had the same average in 
both the athletic coaching and academic 
courses. Eighty-eight and five-tenths per 
cent of the two hundred and sixty-two stu- 
dents who took athletic coaching courses 
made five or less semester hours of “E” while 
only fifteen and two-tenths per cent of the 
three hundred and thirty students who took 
academic courses made five or less hours of 
“E”. It should be noted that too much sig- 
nificance should not be attached to this last 
statement because of the fact that most of the 
students took more academic courses than 
they did athletic coaching courses. The fol- 
lowing statement, however, is highly signifi- 
cant. The students dropped failed thirteen 
and one-tenth per cent of the total number of 
semester hours of athletic coaching work 
which they took and twenty-nine and three- 
tenths per cent of the academic work. 


Two hundred and fourteen students or 
sixty-two and six-tenths per cent of the total 
number dropped received more than ten 
hours of “E” and one hundred and twenty- 
seven students or thirty-seven and two-tenths 
per cent received more than fifteen hours of 
“E”. Since it is estimated that each semester 
hour of credit at the University of Illinois 
probably costs the student about twenty-five 
dollars the financial loss to the students rep- 
resented here would exceed a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, not to say anything of the finan- 
cial loss to the state, which would certainly 
be greater. Forty-one and two-tenths per cent 
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of the students dropped earned eleven or 
more hours of “D”. Thirty students earned 
more hours of “D” than they could use 
toward graduation. 

Some interesting information was obtained 
concerning the frequency with which courses 
were failed by the students who were 
dropped. All students are required to take 
rhetoric I during their first year and as a re- 
sult it has the highest per cent of failures. 
Twenty-nine and five-tenths per cent of all 
the students dropped failed rhetoric I once 
and eight and two-tenths per cent failed it 
more than once. Physiology I and anatomy I 
are required courses for athletic-coaching 
students and rank second and third respect- 
ively with respect to the number of students 
failing them. Seventeen and seven-tenths per 
cent failed physiology and sixteen and seven- 
tenths per cent failed anatomy. There were 
sixteen different courses which were failed by 
as many as five per cent of the students who 


were dropped. 

An attempt was made to gather some facts 
regarding the success in every day life of 
those students who were dropped and later 
graduated. After some investigation, how- 
ever, the conclusion was reached that not a 
long enough period of time had elapsed to 
allow the effort to be of any value. After a 
period of twenty-five years has elapsed such 
a study would no doubt be interesting and 
probably valuable. 

Summary 

1. During the ten year period from 1919 
to 1929 three hundred and forty-two students 
were dropped once or more than once from 
the College of Education at the University of 
Illinois. Two hundred and eighty-two of 
these were dropped only once, fifty-one were 
dropped two times, nine three times, one four 
times, and one five times. The percentage re- 
lationship between the number dropped and 
the number enrolled remained about the same 
during the first ten years of the College’s 
existence. For the period 1920-1929 three 
and three-tenths per cent of the total enroll- 
ment was dropped. 

2. Of those students dropped one hundred 
and twenty-four were readmitted to the Col- 
lege of Education. Sixty-three and seven- 
tenths per cent of the students dropped either 
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did not wish to return or they were denied 
readmission by the Council of Administra- 
tion. Most of them, however, asked permis- 
sion to return. 

3. Fifty-nine or forty-seven and six-tenths 
per cent of the students returning were again 
dropped while sixty-five or fifty-two and four- 
tenths per cent either remained in school or 
dropped out voluntarily. 

4. Students have been dropped from the 
College of Education for twelve different rea- 
sons. Of the four hundred and fourteen in- 
stances of dismissal eighty-nine and seven- 
tenths per cent were for scholastic reasons 
and ten and three-tenths per cent for reasons 
other than scholastic reasons. 

5. Judging from the data obtained it seems 
safe to say that eighty-five per cent of all 
students dropped will never graduate. Thirty- 
three students or nine and seven-tenths per 
cent of those students dropped were later 
graduated during the period of the study and 
eleven more were yet in school. 

6. Fifty-three per cent of those students 
who did not graduate were in school only two 
semesters or less. Of those who were gradu- 
ated sixty and six-tenths per cent were in 
school longer than the usual eight semesters. 

7. The average number of semester hours 
earned at the University of Illinois by stu- 
dents who were dropped from the College of 
Education was approximately twenty-six. Six- 
ty-four students earned five or less semester 
hours. 

8. Thirty-three students or nine and seven- 
tenths per cent of the total number dropped 
were later graduated from the College of Edu- 
cation. Eleven students or three and two- 
tenths per cent were enrolled in the College 
at the end of the ten-year period and two 
hundred and twenty-nine students were not 
enrolled in the College and had not been 
graduated. 

9. As would be expected the scholastic 
averages of those students dropped were low 
in most cases. The average scholastic stand- 
ing of the students was approximately 2.4, 
which is between a “D” and a “C” average. 

10. The average grade made in athletic 
coaching courses was approximately 2.9 while 
the average grade made in academic courses 
was approximately 1.9. Ninety per cent of the 
students who had grades in both athletic 
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coaching courses and academic courses made 
higher grades in the athletic coaching courses 
while ten per cent made higher grades in the 
academic courses. The students dropped 
failed thirteen and one-tenth per cent of the 
athletic coaching work which they took and 
twenty-nine and three-tenths per cent of the 
academic work. 

11. The average number of hours failed 
at the University by students who were 
dropped by the College of Education was ap- 
proximately thirteen and one-half. Two stu- 
dents failed more than fifty hours. 

12. Rhetoric I was failed more often by 
students who were dropped than any other 
subject. This can be explained by saying 
that it is a course which is required of all 
students the first semester in school. Physi- 
ology I and anatomy I ranked second and 
third respectively. 





How Much Do You Know About 
Phi Delta Kappa? 
A. E. Joyat, Lambda Chapter 

The inquisition which appears below is the 
outgrowth of a little quiz to which the at- 
tendants at recent meetings of Lambda and 
Alumnus Alpha Chapters submitted them- 
selves. While we do not claim that these 
twenty questions can be regarded as an intel- 
ligence test we feel that a fair score on them 
has some significance and that a flat failure 
ought to prompt you to give more careful at- 
tention to the Phi Delta Kappan, and possibly 
to your printed copy of the Constitution and 
By-Laws. 

When you have finished the test turn to 
page 145 and score your answers on the basis 
of 100 points, giving each question equal 
weight. A score of 60 or better is “A”. From 
50 to 59 is “B”, and 40 to 49 is “C”. Below 
40 is pretty shaky and 25 or less is a flat 
flunk. But do not take these norms too seri- 
ously, as they were based on fewer than a 
hundred cases and would hardly meet some 
of the brothers’ criteria for a random sample. 


The Questions. 


1. What are the three ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa? 

2. Three states have three chapters each. 
What states are they? 
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3. How many consecutive years of paid- 
up membership in the fraternity are required 
for eligibility for the Service Key? 

. What city had the first Alumnus Chap- 
ter? 

5. How often does the National Council 
meet? 

6. When and where will the next meeting 
of the National Council be held? 

7. What is the title of the official song of 
the fraternity? 

8. What is the number of the current fis- 
cal year? 

9. Which state has the most Alumnus 
Chapters? 

10. How may life membership in the fra- 
ternity be obtained? 

11. Who is now Executive Secretary of 
the fraternity? 

12. How many members does Phi Delta 
Kappa now have? (nearest thousand). 

13. How many district representatives 
does the fraternity have? 

14. Who is your district representative? 

15. What are the official colors of Phi 
Delta Kappa? 

16. What is the official flower of the fra- 
ternity? 

17. How many active chapters does the 
fraternity now have? 

18. Who is National President of Phi 
Delta Kappa? 

19. With what general subject did the 
leading article in the December, 1930, issue 
of the Phi Delta Kappan deal? 

20. Is Phi Delta Kappa an honorary, so- 
cial, professional, or general fraternity? 


(Answers on page 145) 


More Information 


The alphabetical list in the national di- 
rectory of membership has 12,350 names. 
Every man who has ever been a member is 
listed and the listing of names does not imply 
any obligation, on that account, to buy a 
Directory. 

Do you have a copy of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Constitution? It will be a part of the 
Directory. 

Do you know who have been national of- 
ficers of the fraternity since its beginning? 
That information will appear in the Directory. 
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A PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITY 

It would seem that some of our members, 
some chapter officers, and some editors of our 
chapter news letters find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the terms “honorary” and 
“professional” when applied to our frater- 
nity. Phi Delta Kappa is a Professional Fra- 
ternity. It is not now and never has been an 
honorary fraternity. Reference to Phi Delta 
Kappa in news letters, articles, university 
catalogues, or in newspapers, as an honorary 
fraternity or as an honor society is very mis- 
leading and without foundation in fact. The 
Constitution of our fraternity states clearly 
that “Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional 
education fraternity. In its nature it shall 
present three aspects: namely, the profes- 
sional, the fraternal, and the honorary.” (Ar- 
ticle II, Section 1) 

The following extract from an editorial in 
The Open Book (Kappa Phi Kappa) was pub- 
lished in the national news letter of the Phi 
Sigma Pi fraternity. It seems that each of 
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the three fraternities, Kappa Phi Kappa, Phi 
Sigma Pi, and Phi Delta Kappa, have the 
same problem of self-definition. At any rate, 
the statement is such an apt one, as related to 
Phi Delta Kappa, that we quote it as a direct 
contribution to the subject. 

“The outstanding characteristics of a pro- 
fessional fraternity should always be held in 
mind by those who formulate the policies of 
the individual chapters of Kappa Phi Kappa. 
A professional fraternity has as its chief pur- 
pose the honoring of men who show a marked 
interest and to stimulate activity among its 
members and others who are engaged in the 
profession. The badge of a professional fra- 
ternity is not only a badge of honor for past 
accomplishments but it is also a pledge to 
service in a field that has been selected by 
the individual as his life work. 

“It is quite easy for a chapter of Kappa 
Phi Kappa to be known on its campus as a 
purely honor organization on account of the 
high scholastic standing required of its mem- 
bers. It is also easy for newly elected mem- 
bers to consider the honor as a reward for 
work well done without also considering it 
an opportunity afforded him whereby he 
might be of greater service to the profession. 
These facts should be impressed upon the 
new members as they are received this fall.” 


OTHER EDUCATION FRATERNITIES 


The national news letter of Phi Sigma Pi 
Fraternity, January 15, 1931, carried the fol- 
lowing interesting statement which we are 
pleased to quote for the information of the 
membership of Phi Delta Kappa. Our fra- 
ternity is credited with a founding date of 
1906. That is correct,if we assume the date 
of the founding of Alpha Chapter as Berg- 
strom Chapter of Pi Kappa Mu and that 
seems to be the proper procedure. Pi Kappa 
Mu (Indiana) founded 1906, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa (Columbia) founded 1908, and Nu Rho 
Beta (Missouri) founded 1909, amalgamated 
as Phi Delta Kappa in 1910, and were duly 
incorporated in the State of Indiana under 
date of March 16, 1911. These facts are 
given here because of the existence of some 
confusion relative to these original dates. The 
quotation from Phi Sigma Pi is as follows: 

“Our new members wi!! be glad to have 
some information about other education fra- 
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ternities. There are five professional groups 
that were formed to advance educational 
ideals and to create a closer bond of fellow- 
ship between members of the teaching pro- 
fession and young men and women about to 
enter it. It should also be mentioned that 
there are a number of special groups such as 
Social Studies and Industrial Arts fra- 
iernities. 

“Phi Delta Kappa founded in 1906, was 
the first general educational fraternity. Its 
chapters are found in departments of edu- 
cation in the universities and larger colleges, 
and in many chapters membership is limited 
to graduate students. At present there are 
thirty-eight active and seventeen alumni chap- 
ters enrolling 10,000 members. 

“Kappa Phi Kappa was founded in 1922 
at Dartmouth primarily to meet the needs of 
men students in departments of education in 
liberal arts colleges and universities. It hes 
grown very rapidly, having installed the 
fortieth chapter November 3, 1930. It is 
primarily an undergraduate fraternity. 

“Kappa Delta Pi, founded in 1911 at the 
University of Illinois, spread slowly until 
1920 when it was first introduced into a state 
teachers college. Since that date chapters 
have been installed in a large majority of the 
teachers colleges and in many colleges and 
universities. Its largest chapter is found in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. There 
are now sixty-eight chapters, which admit 
either graduate or undergraduates. It is the 
only group open to both men and women. 

“Pi Lambda Theta holds a unique place 
among educational fraternities, being the only 
one to admit only women. It had its begin- 
nings at the University of Missouri when an 
educational club was formed in 1910. Six 
other independent groups in other colleges 
joined at Missouri in 1917, when the na- 
tional organization was formed. It has pros- 
pered since those days, now enrolling 5700 
members in twenty-seven active and twelve 
alumni chapters. 

“Phi Sigma Pi has two claims to distinc- 
tion; it is the only strictly undergraduate 
group and the only one intended primarily 
for teachers colleges and teacher training in- 
stitutions. Founded in 1918 at Warrensburg, 
Missouri, it has enjoyed its greatest prosper- 


ity as a national organization during the past 
three years. 

“Five professional education fraternities 
might, on first thought, seem to be too many 
groups trying to serve the same purposes. It 
is easy to see, however, that they are all non- 
competitive and that while they are not mu- 
tually exclusive, there is little over-lapping in 
interests or fields of service.” 


How Much Do You Know About 
Phi Delta Kappa? 


(Continued from page 143) 


The Answers. 


1. Research, Service, Leadership. 
2. New York, Illinois, California. 
3. Seven. 

4. San Francisco. 

5. Biennially. 


6. Stevens Hotel, Chicago, December 29, 
30, 31, 1931. 

7. Phi Delta Kappa’s Light. 

8. Twenty-second. 

9. California. 

10. Payment of fifty dollars to National 


Office. 

11. Paul M. Cook. 

12. 12,000. 

13. Five. 

14. See editorial page of the Phi Delta 
Kappan. 


15. Red and white. 

16. Carnation. 

17. Thirty-eight. 

18. Dr. Shelton Phelps. 

19. Education as a Profession. 
20. Professional. 





Phi Delta Kappa conferred 34 honor keys 
before that mark of distinction was discon- 
tinued. See the Directory for a listing of the 
names of those members. 

* * * 

Honorary membership was conferred upon 
90 members of Phi Delta Kappa while the 
practice was in vogue. The names are listed 
in the new National Directory of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

* * * 

Phi Delta Kappa has 14 Life Members and 

37 Members-at-Large. 
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An Experimental Study of College Class- 
room Teaching, Doctor’s Dissertation, Pea- 
body College, by C. W. Gwinn. 


The Problem: To determine the relative 
effectiveness of the Question-and-Answer 
method and the Lecture method of teaching 
college English when one method is employed 
by the teacher in teaching one group and 
when the other method is used by the same 
teacher in teaching an equivalent group. 


In the development of the thesis the ex- 
perimental-statistical method was _ used. 
Through the media of definite criteria a col- 
lege was selected in which to carry on the 
experiment, and an English teacher in that 
college was chosen as the cooperating teacher. 
Student groups were equated by pairing on 
the basis of composite scores earned on two 
forms of a standard intelligence test. Spe- 
cial tests, in multiple choice form, were em- 
ployed to measure students’ knowledge of 
factual materials of the course before the 
actual study of the subject matter began. 
These same tests were given at the close of 
the investigation to measure the progress of 
each group. Throughout the quarter a check 
was kept on teaching performances of the 
English teacher. The teacher taught one 
group by the lecture method and the other 
group by the question-and-answer method, 
using the same lesson outline and the same 
subject matter with each group. 


Statistical treatment was applied to the data 
to determine the variability of distributions 
and the certainty or probability of recur- 
rences of similar results from similar experi- 
ments carried on under like conditions. 


The results of the investigation show that 
college students of English will profit about 
as much from the use, by the teacher, of the 
question-and-answer method as from the use, 
by the same teacher, of the lecture method. 
Results of the experiment also indicate the 
superiority of the lecture method in upper 
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and lower quartiles, and the superiority of 
the question-and-answer method in the 50 per- 
centile. 


C. W. Gwinn. 


Educational Measurement in the Elemen- 
tary Grades.. 1. N. Madsen. Published by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 1930. 


This book deals with all those phases of 
tests and measurements that have been found 
useful in the elementary grades. It is de- 
signed for the training of teachers, principals 
and others who are primarily concerned with 
teaching or supervision in the elementary 
schools. It is therefore well suited as a text- 
book for use in normal schools and teachers 
colleges whose function it is to train students 
along the lines suggested above. The book 
should be found valuable also as a handbook 
or reference book for use in planning testing 
programs by teachers and supervisory officers 
in the field. Finally, it should materially aid 
in giving a knowledge of those technical 
terms and procedures in measurement that 
now constitute so large a part of the scien- 
tific side of education. Certainly many val- 
uable professional books and magazines can- 
not be adequately read and comprehended 
without such a knowledge. 


As to content, the book deals with indi- 
vidual differences, subjective versus objective 
measurement of such differences, statistical 
methods, the nature of intelligence and its 
measurement, achievement tests, the uses of 
standard tests, the meaning of scores, and 
new-type objective tests. A definite attempt 
has been made to point out concrete and 
practical applications of educational tests 
and measurements to the end that the student 
will carry away from his study more than a 
mere knowledge of the subject which may 
cease to function when the class-room require- 
ments have been satisfied. Wherever possible 
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the relation of testing to such phases of teach- 
ing as the course of study, the determination 
of objectives and their attainment, pupil diag- 
nosis, remedial instruction, sectioning classes, 
classifying pupils, etc., has been pointed out. 

The author does not agree with those who 
hold that educational measurements is neces- 
sarily a “hard” subject for students who are 
preparing themselves for teaching and super- 
vision in the elementary grades. On the con- 
irary, he believes that the subject as presented 
in this book is at least as comprehensible to 
them as is the content, for example, of the 
textbooks in educational psychology now in 
common use in normal schools and teachers 
colleges. In any event, he believes that use- 
ful tools of the teaching profession should be 
mastered just as thoroughly as are the tools 
of any other profession. Who would argue 
that medical colleges should give up their at- 
tempt to give their students knowledge of 
and training in the use of such devices and 
tools as X-ray machines and surgical imple- 
ments because they are complex or may be 
misunderstood or even misused? The an- 
swer, of course, is that they would insist on 
more and better training rather than lower 
standards. So it should be in teacher train- 


ing. 


I. N. MApsEN. 


Accounting for Depreciation of School 
Buildings, George Stephen Murray. Paper, 
15 pages. Published by the Author, New 
Haven, Conn. 

This is the first comprehensive study of 
the subject of school building depreciation as 
an element of educational service cost. It 
aims to set up basic principles for the de- 
termination of depreciation and to propose a 
non-complicated technique for calculating de- 
preciation allowances. Equipped with a 
sound foundation of the fundamentals of de- 
preciation theory and practice the author has 
made a practical contribution to educational 
literature by a thorough treatment of the topic 
with its educational implications. 

After presenting statistics to show the im- 
portance of school building depreciation and 
defining depreciation by means of legal and 
accounting authorities, the study proceeds to 
trace the history of depreciation recognition 
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and then to review depreciation practices in 
commercial and municipal circles. With this 
background the subject of depreciation is then 
discussed from the school standpoint. The 
various components, both from the physical 
and accounting angles, are taken up, duly 
analyzed and evaluated. 

The proposed technique with the accom- 
panying score card is set forth in a simple 
form to permit its easy application to actual 
buildings. An illustrative example, justifica- 
tion of the technique and a bibliography con- 
clude the study. 

GEORGE STEPHEN Murray. 


Mathematics for Junior High School T each- 
ers: A Professional Subject Matter Text, Wil- 
liam L. Schaaf. Published by Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This book is the first definite attempt to 
offer professionalized materials for teachers 
of junior high school mathematics. It is es- 
sentially a methods book, and will fill a 
genuine need in normal schools and teachers 
colleges as well as in other institutions which 
prepare teachers for work in this field. It 
presents a combination of materials and their 
use, together with their objectives, and forms 
a sound basis upon which the teacher may 
safely build his own technique. 

The traditional procedure in training teach- 
ers has consisted in presenting the subject 
matter to be taught on the one hand and gen- 
eral methods of teaching on the other hand, 
with the fond expectation that they will merge 
in actual practice. Such optimism, however, 
has proved unwarranted. Effective articula- 
tion and coordination of subject matter and 
method can be secured only by professional- 
ized organization of content. This book is 
the result of a firm conviction that subject 
matter content is the fundamental basis of 
all teaching and learning, and that method- 
ology, psychology, and philosophy must be 
deftly interwoven, as warp with woof. 

The ideally prepared teacher is the one 
with a professional subject matter viewpoint. 
This means an integration of what is to be 
taught with how and why it is to be taught. 
To enable the reader to do this, the author 
has organized the contents around four cen- 
tral threads, as follows: 
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1. Adequate presentation of “pure” sub- 
ject matter, including not only the 
knowledge to be imparted to the 
pupil, but a generous margin of knowl- 
edge for the teacher. A well trained 
teacher knows more than he teaches. 

2. A scholarly and illuminating presenta- 
tion of a cultural background of ap- 
preciation, embracing historical, philo- 
sophical, social, and economic material 
that lends a colorful aspect and adds 






activities, projects, remedial teaching, 
etc. 

Merely placing mathematical ideas and 
concepts in one part of a book, and theory 
and method in another part, would scarcely 
be expected to produce the coordination 
which the teacher finds so necessary and de- 
sirable. In order to secure genuine articula- 
tion the author has deftly and skilfully inter- 
woven these professional elements by break- 
ing up the entire field into eighteen large 
Lcmneis interest. units. Each of these is then treated profes- 
3. A practical discussion of the educa- — by ii es each 

tional values involved, including the remy € pupi! content, the teacher's margin, 
philosophy of education, major aims, one — a we educational val- 
specific objectives, desirable outcomes pie. red ogy involved, and the class- 
of instruction, and by-product learning. True integration is thus attained through 
4. A sound, professional exposition of the ingenious organization and unique juxtapo- 
teaching procedures appropriate to the ition of instructional materials, educational 
subject under discussion, with particu- theory, and class-room procedure. There is 
lar stress upon the application of gen- no other text at present which presents be- 
eral psychological principles, teaching tween the covers of one book, what to teach, 
devices, class-room technique, the use why to teach it, and how to teach it. 
of tests, individual differences, pupil WituaM L. ScHaar. 


Migratory Trends of High-School 
Graduates; 1900-1930 


O. E. Youne 


This study is based upon 2600 graduates school, as determined by how well the local 
of Indiana high schools, selected from thirty- community is able to hold the graduates of 
six high schools scattered throughout the its high school when they have reached the 
state. The high schools were located in com- age at which they may be expected to be 
munities which differed widely in population economic assets to whatever community may 
—from cities of more than 100,000 popula- be adopted as their place of residence. 
tion to townships in which there were no High-school graduates were selected for the 
towns. Since it was impossible in this study study because they were assumed to have 
to adequately study the records of all the reached the goal contemplated by those who 
graduates of these schools over a thirty year have labored so long and so earnestly to 
period, a sampling was secured by using establish free public education. They there- 
every fifth class. No attempt was made to fore represent the finished product and should 
study the record of those who had not gradu- return to the community which has paid the 
ated at least seven years before the survey cost of their training a rich reward for the 
was conducted, since experience had shown sacrifices made to educate them. Since such 
that these later graduates had not yet had an overwhelming part of the educational costs 
time to migrate in as large numbers as had are borne by the local school district it might 
the earlier classes. well be assumed that the benefits of the edu- 

The purpose of the study was to determine cation so paid for, should accrue to the same 
how much benefit accrues to the local school district. Should it so happen that some dis- 
district from the maintenance of a high  tricts are educating people who will never en- 
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rich the social or economic life of the com- 
munity, then there is being placed upon these 
districts a financial burden that they can ill- 
afford to bear, and instead of education’s en- 
riching them it is actually draining them of 
their potential leadership. Under such con- 
ditions, the support, by many communities, of 
excellent schools, often at a heavy sacrifice, is 
to insure that the community ultimately will 
be poorer in natural leadership, since the 
ambitious youths they educate will not long 
remain in the community but will seek outlet 
for their talent in other places. 

Power to hold high-school graduates is re- 
lated to size of community. There is a dif- 
ference of approximately 36 per cent in the 
holding power of unincorporated places at 
the lower end of the population scale to cities 
of 100,000 or more at the upper end of the 
range. Holding power does not however in- 
crease by steady ascent as population becomes 
greater. Places whose population is 1000- 
5000 show less holding power than places of 
fewer numbers. It is not until places have a 
population of 50,000 that they are able to 
hold 50 per cent of their graduates, seven 
years or more after graduation has taken 
place. 

This migration of high-school graduates is 
not temporary. Once migration has taken 
place there is little chance that many will ever 
return. Of all the graduates studied who 
were at the time of the survey residing in the 
same locality from which high-school gradua- 
tion took place, it was found that only 4.11 
per cent had ever moved away for as much 
as six months and then returned, unless such 
removal had been for purposes of securing 
further education or for visiting. The gradu- 
ates of the class of 1903 which was the first 
graduating class of the sampling showed the 
smallest number of returned persons—slight- 
ly more than 1 per cent— indicating that when 
returns are made they are not likely to be 
permanent. 

Of all the graduates studied it was found 
that slightly more than 39 per cent were liv- 
ing in the home community. The others had 
migrated elsewhere. When the boundaries of 
the locality are widened to embrace the coun- 
ty in which the high school of graduation is 
located, holding power is increased. Counties 
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show greater tendency to attract graduates 
than do the smaller units. Counties show 
holding power of more than 45 per cent, or a 
6 per cent increase over the district. 

Time is a very potent factor in migration. 
The earliest class studied showed 17 per cent 
less holding power than the latest class, with 
holding power increasing gradually in the 
later years of the study. 

As would be expected there is a well-de- 
fined relationship existing between general 
growth and decline in population and the 
number of high-school graduates who are 
likely to remain in a community. The 36 
schools from which the graduates upon whom 
the study is based were drawn, were divided 
into two groups; one consisting of those dis- 
tricts which had a larger population accord- 
ing to the last United States census than they 
had in 1900, and those which had fewer peo- 
ple than they had in 1900. It was found that 
the growing districts had holding power of 
approximately 44 per cent as compared to 
holding power of slightly more than 26 per 
cent for communities that had a declining 
population. Even greater variation was found 
when counties were considered as the unit of 
population rather than school districts. Grow- 
ing counties showed holding power of 55 per 
cent as contrasted with 32 per cent for declin- 
ing counties. This difference in holding 
power of growing and declining counties is 
significant. The declining counties are those 
having no large cities within their limits. It 
is in these declining counties that there is 
generally found the highest tax-rate for 
school purposes and too frequently the great- 
est difficulty experienced in raising enough 
money to carry on high-school programs that 
will meet the standards set up by the State. 
Counties have sufficiently greater holding pow- 
er than school districts to warrant the county 
being used as the unit of taxation for school 
purposes. In the light of the fact that coun- 
ties have slight holding power unless they are 
increasing in population it would seem that 
it would be wise to extend the unit of taxa- 
tion to include the State as a whole. 

A significant factor in the study of migra- 
tory tendencies is the distance to which the 
graduates have migrated. A rather large per 
cent, slightly over 22 per cent, of all the 
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known migrants, remain within 25 miles of 
the place from which they received their high- 
school training. Less than 10 per cent of the 
migrants moved more than 25 but less than 50 
miles from home. Slightly greater numbers 
moved more than 50 miles but less than 100 
miles from home. 

The most popular distance for migration 
is from 100 to 500 miles. Surprising as it 
may seem a greater number of graduates pre- 
ferred to go farther than 100 miles than 
chose to stay within 25 miles from home; 
nearly 25 per cent traveling the greater dis- 
tance. This is not so unusual after all; when 
a sliding radius is drawn from any point in 
Indiana at a length of 100 to 500 miles it 
would, if made to complete a circle, include 
a vast number of the largest and most rapidly 
growing cities in the United States and it is 
to these places that the high-school graduates 
betake themselves. 

There is great drawing power in places 
distant more than 500 miles as 17 per cent 
of the cases studied migrated that far. 

When we speak of educating for the life of 
the community, it becomes a matter of dis- 
pute as to just what constitutes a community 
in this day of rapid transportation. When 
people are more likely to go distances greater 
than 100 miles than they are to go 25 miles 
it is time that consideration be given to the 
question of just what type of life the local 
school shall prepare for. It is clearly shown 
by the sampling used in this study that one 
cannot expect the graduates of the high 
schools of Indiana to remain localized. Of 
those who leave, more than 40 per cent have 
gone more than 100 miles from home. 

Unincorporated places showed the greatest 
tendency to keep their graduates relatively 
close at home while places of more than 2500 
population show much the greater tendency 
to send graduates more than 100 miles from 
home. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
there has been a constant shift of population 
shown on every decennial census from rural 
to urban centers. It would stand to reason 
that high-school graduates should participate 
more or less freely in this movement. It was 
a problem of this study to determine what 
relationship the migration of high-school 


graduates to larger population centers bears 
to the general migration. 

One serious objection that has been offered 
to any statements about migration of high- 
school graduates and the deleterious effects 
it will have on the community losing them, is 
that there will be a compensating gain made 
by the ingress of graduates of other high 
schools. Small communities do not receive 
in the exchange of graduates, a number ap- 
proaching what they lose. It is not until a 
community has passed the 10,000 mark in 
population that it can expect to receive a num- 
ber of graduates from other high schools 
equal to the number it loses by migration. 
On the other hand when communities pass 
the 25,000 mark they can expect to gain on 
exchange, for more graduates will come to 
them from other centers than they in turn 
will lose. 

In every place below 10,000, where the 
number of migrants furnished to the study 
exceeded 100 there was a pronounced tend- 
ency on the part of the graduates to go to 
places of larger size. It is clearly shown by 
this study that there is no pronounced tend- 
ency to migrate from one community to an- 
other of similar type. The trend is unmis- 
takably toward the cities, and of the cities 
the largest ones are the greatest beneficiaries. 
It is clearly demonstrated that once a small 
community begins to lose its high-school 
graduates, it need not console itself with the 
thought that there will come a compensating 
return from other high schools. 

There is of course a chance that the gradu- 
ates of any population group will move to a 
center smaller than the one from which they 
graduated. This would be expected by the 
law of chance. It is not presumed by this 
study that every graduate leaving a particular 
community will immediately, or ever, make 
his way to a place of greater population. 
There is a drift to smaller communities as 
well as larger and there is a tendency for 
graduates to migrate to places of the same 
type as the one from which they originally 
came. 

Shifting in residence is not an aimless wan- 
dering, nor does migration take place to 
points where opportunities are about the 
same as at home. Migration has underlying 
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causes and does not result from mere whim. 
Not until cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation are found in the study is there any 
endency for migration to smaller places to 
reach the figure shown by larger places of 
attraction. It may be safely said that when 
one graduates from high school in a city of 
100,000 he is quite likely to find all of the 
attractions of life at home, and if these at- 
‘ractions are not to be found at home, he is 
as likely to find them in a community smaller 
than the one he is now in as he is to find them 
in a larger. For the smaller communities the 
trend is ever toward larger centers. 


Gillette and Davies calculate the urban in- 
crease due to rural migration at 29.8 per 
cent. If we accept the United States census 
division between rural and urban at 2500 
population then the loss of high-school gradu- 
ates to urban centers over the period of years 
covered by this study is approximately 64 per 
cent or more than double the rate of gain 
found by Gillette and Davies for general 
migration. 

It has been shown that high-school gradu- 
ates migrate more freely than population in 
ceneral and that urban centers gain more 
high-school graduates than general types. It 
follows then that rural regions are losing 
more high-school graduates than other types. 
This being true there are reasons to believe 
that in time this migration is bound to create 
a dangerous situation unless intelligence is a 
created thing. If intelligence is hereditary 
then the rural regions are facing an acute 
situation at some future date. Migration has 
a decided effect upon the characteristics of 
peoples when this migration is selective in na- 
ture. Even if mentality is not suffering in 
the rural areas, there is that loss which comes 
from the constant draining off of people who 
are alert and aggressive. These are the peo- 
ple who tend to adopt new ideas and to adapt 
themselves readily to changes. There is con- 
sequently being left in the rural regions a 
more conservative and less adaptive group. 


Since large cities are profiting from the 
migration of these high-school graduates from 
small communities it seems no more than 
fair that they should contribute in some man- 
ner to the financing of education in small 
communities. Where the migration stays 
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within state lines this financial policy could 
easily be handled by means of a state-wide 
tax for school purposes. There is no logical 
argument that can be offered against this, if 
we consider the costs of education in the light 
of the benefits conferred. A roll-call of the 
successful and honored citizens of any large 
city would probably reveal a startlingly large 
number who have received their schooling at 
the expense of some financially weak and so- 
cially declining village to which they have 
made no return, except for an occasional 
visit. 

High-school graduates migrate freely be- 
yond the borders of the State. Of those in 
the study, who were known to have migrated, 
40.48 per cent had moved beyond the bound- 
aries of Indiana. There are about four 
chances in ten that if migration takes place, 
it will carry the migrant beyond the limits of 
his state. Of all the graduates represented 
in the study almost 25 per cent had migrated 
to points outside the State. There is about 
one chance in four that any student graduat- 
ing from an Indiana high school will even- 
tually take up his residence in some other 
State. Fifty per cent of this inter-state migra- 
tion is to cities whose population is in excess 
of 100,000. 

In the light of the large numbers of high- 
school graduates who become a part of inter- 
state migration—40 per cent of all migrants 
and 25 per cent of all high-school graduates 
— it would seem that the Federal Government 
should assume some responsibility for bear- 
ing the expense involved in educating these 
people. If high-school graduates are such a 
mobile body and regard State lines so lightly, 
it would be a matter of good policy to estab- 
lish such a system of high schools as would 
insure to any State the ingress of as well 
educated people as it is losing by migration. 
High-school graduates have come to regard 
the nation at large as their community. Some 
adjustment is necessary if the costs of edu- 
cation are to be distributed according to the 
places where the benefits accrue. 

Of all those persons represented in the 
study, 42.3 per cent went on to college. This 
does not include those entering business 
schools that do not require high-school 
graduation as an admission requirement. 

(Continued on page 159) 











The Public School and Social Insurance 
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Marks of social progress. The rise of man 
from primitive life with its dangers and lim- 
ited experience to the present civilization, 
with its complicated social and economic or- 
ganizations and its daily worldwide relation- 
ships, has been a long and laborious one. 
This march of civilization has been accom- 
panied by the development of two significant 
factors which measure man’s progress. First, 
the enrichment of the lives of the individual 
members of society; second, the elimination 
of fear caused by the risk of the present and 
the insecurities of the future. 


Individual life has been greatly extended, 
enlarged, and refined. The satisfaction of the 
primary needs of life has become much 
easier. The quality and variety of the food, 
the utility and the appearance of the dress, 
the comfort and the convenience of the home, 
provide for the average citizen food, clothing, 
and shelter undreamed of by chieftains and 
lords. The greatest enrichment of life for 
the individual has come through the develop- 
ment of new desires and needs and the pro- 
duction of commodities for their satisfaction. 
Literature, music, art, travel are now placed 
within the reach of all. The satisfaction of 
personal achievements has been made possible 
by an organized society which provides for 
the elementary wants much more easily and 
leaves time for more extended activities. The 
opportunity for a life career which is creative 
and constructive is important as a means to 
the enrichment of individual life. 


Probably the greatest obstacle to human 
happiness is the human emotion of fear. With 
primitive man these fears were closely related 
to the security of life itself. The fear of 
beasts, the fear of human enemies, the fear 
of disease, the fear of shortage of food, of 
water—it was an age of fear. These dangers 
and risks have been gradually reduced in the 
march of civilization. The fear of beasts has 
been all but eliminated; the fear of the hor- 
rors of war has been greatly reduced by our 
Red Cross, by our medical science, and other 
humanitarian agencies; the fear of starvation 
has been almost eliminated. 
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The conquest of human fears has been 
largely a process of social cooperation. Mu- 
tual understanding and confidence in the sub- 
jugation of individual desires to the best in- 
terests of the group, the maintenance of a 
united front against man’s enemies, have 
gradually beaten back the great threats to 
human happiness. 

The organization and the extension of in- 
surance companies is an illustration of this 
cooperative method. The great fear of the 
results of death and the loss of the head of 
the family and the consequent helplessness of 
the dependents has been greatly reduced by 
spreading the cost of their support over large 
numbers and over a long period of time. 
Many of these fears of life have been removed 
by modern life insurance. 

The most important objectives of govern- 
ment are the protection of individuals and 
the provision of services on a cooperative 
basis. Certain of our risks and insecurities 
are not so much personal as social. The risks 
of war or of revolution are examples. Against 
these insurance companies are helpless. 

The enjoyment of the safety and the satis- 
faction of life by the present generation is 
dependent upon some effective form of social 
insurance. All of life’s activities in this age 
of civilization are based upon practices which 
require confidence in the social institutions. 
The purchase of food assumes its purity; the 
purchase of goods assumes honesty of qual- 
ity and assurance of payment; the purchase 
of property assumes public protection; se- 
curity of life rests upon public agencies. Our 
social and civil institutions are the foundation 
stones on which have been constructed our 
present civilization with its extensive enrich- 
ment of life and its elimination of personal 
fear. 

A large manufacturer and state senator in 
a middle western state was invited by a group 
of business men to investigate the possibili- 
ties of a business enterprise in Mexico. The 
party made a personal survey of the situation 
extending over a period of some weeks. At 
the end of this period they met to discuss the 
possibilities of the undertaking and to decide 
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upon their course. In reviewing the condi- 
tions they agreed that the country was rich in 
raw materials. There was an adequate avail- 
able supply. Transportation facilities to the 
coast were satisfactory. There was no doubt 
about the marketability of the product. Ap- 
parently all of the conditions were satisfac- 
tory. Near the end of the deliberation this 
state senator summed up his impressions and 
thus decided the question. He said: 
“Gentlemen, while it is true that there is an 
adequate supply of materials, plenty of cheap 
labor, good transportation facilities, and an 
excellent market, there is one factor in this 
situation which makes me question the desira- 
bility of this business enterprise. In this 
country there is lack of a stable government 
based upon the foundations of an educated 
and intelligent citizenship. This fact alone 
provides a risk to the investment which more 
than out-weighs all of the other factors.” 


Characteristics of the present age. The most 
characteristic feature of the present day is 
change. Rapidity of change is the mode. 
These changes are more fundamental than 
those of any other era. They are deeper than 
fashion, although fashion continues to change. 
They are more wide spread than the bounds 
of any certain locality, state or nation, al- 
though the changes are not identical in every 
place. 

The peoples of ancient civilization had 
their minds set to follow the customs, poli- 
cies, and details of living of their forefathers. 
That attitude has been replaced in this gen- 
eration by a mind set which is almost exactly 
the opposite. What is old is considered an- 
tiquated, what is new must be tried. Author- 
ity is no longer the basis for determining 
facts. Everything is questioned. The divine 
right of kings has passed and now commun- 
ism questions government by capitalistic con- 
trol. The place of the Church and religion 
in the lives of individuals is an uncertain one 
and leading magazines give space to articles 
which question the very existence of a God. 
The institution of marriage has been attacked 
with the proposal of companionate marriage. 
Institutions, customs, and methods of living, 
in every detail, are subject to change. Not 


one of our governmental or protective social 
customs remains unchallenged. 


Present personal and social risks. The 
present dynamic era has developed new per- 
sonal and social uncertainties. There is grave 
danger that the essential customs and institu- 
tions which have been developed as a pro- 
tection to life and property will be destroyed 
in the swift flood of a rapidly changing civili- 
zation. Youth, which questions everything 
old and is enticed by most things new, lacks 
the experience and perspective necessary to 
successfully select the valuable and reject the 
worthless; to retain the valuable old and ac- 
quire the worthy new. 


There is a very apparent sense of restless- 
ness in the present civil, social, and economic 
life of the United States. The inertia in our 
governmental institutions causes them to lag 
behind the swift changes in our social and 
economic life. Stability is threatened by 
social and economic inequalities. In the 
rapid stream of activities we are likely to 
forget these inequalities. Berton Braley re- 
minds us of them in his poem entitled “The 


Wop”: 


“When the line is surveyed through the scenery, 
For tunnel and culvert and cut— 

When the contractor has his machinery 

The ‘big job’ is ready—all but— 

‘All but’ means the shovel and pick of it 
The hunkies who work till they drop; 

And so, in the dust and the thick of it, 

Look for the Wop! 


The big bosses bear all of the fret of it— 
They are the fellows who plan; 

But the backbreaking strain and the sweat of it 
Fall to the laboring man— 

Dago and Russ and Hungarian 

All of the immigrant group; 

Where is the job we could carry on 

Save for the Wop? 


Subject to scorn and bedevilling; 
Victims of fraud and chicane— 

Still, with his spade he is levelling 
Routes over mountain and plain. 
Progress? His soul is the breath of it; 
Lacking his hand, it would stop. 
Facing the danger and death of it, 
Here is the Wop! 


He knows the toughest and worst of it, 

He knows the herd-driven toil, 

The ache and the heat and the thirst of it 
Never the dream, or the spoil. 

Caves and explosions make mud for him 
Who cares a damn? Let him flop! 
Progress is stained with the blood of him 
Only a Wop! 
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Legitimate economic frontiers have disap- 
peared with the disappearance of free land. 
The uneducated foreign day laborer who car- 
ries his dinner pail, if he has reasonable in- 
telligence, cannot hope to accumulate a sufh- 
cient sum from his earnings to buy the com- 
forts and privileges of the ownership of a 
modern home. The elegance which surrounds 
the more fortunate man in a modern city is 
forever beyond his reach, if he is to secure it 
by honest toil. May he not reasonably philos- 
ophize in this wise—“These many pleasures 
and luxuries are enjoyed by society. I give 
my best efforts in service but chance of birth, 
training, and other conditions denies me these 
privileges. If society refuses to give me these 
values in return for my labors, shall I not 
appropriate them for myself by unsocial con- 
duct?” This is a philosophy which has be- 
come the guiding principle of many. Youths 
appropriate the automobile for a joy-ride; a 
growing regiment of youthful criminals chal- 
lenge the sacred rights of protection of life 
and property. Organized piracy and extor- 
tion under the title of racketeers collect 
tribute from legitimate business operations. 
Powerful manipulators of stock markets ex- 
tort millions from ambitious speculators. 
These are but illustrations of the conditions 
which require an active agency for social in- 
surance. 


Agencies which insure social stability. As 
the life-insurance policy holder pays a pre- 
mium to secure the protection of insurance, 
just so, society contributes to the support of 
certain agencies which provide social insur- 
ance. The support of some of these agencies 
is compulsory; that of others is voluntary. 
Most extensive of these agencies in terms of 
cost, number of people engaged in the enter- 
prise, and the extent of the services rendered, 
is the Governmental Agency. Protection is 
its chief purpose. The largest single item of 
expenditure is for protection against foreign 
foes, past, present and future. Its protection, 
however, touches practically every phase of 
human activities. It is the organized agency 
set up primarily as a means of social insur- 
ance. Government, however, is but the re- 
flection of the attitudes and ideals of the citi- 
zenship. While it may be slow to move, it 
must finally conform to the will of its people. 


While it may, to some degree, control and 
develop will, it has a limited influence with 
the coming generation if we exclude the 
schools as a part of the government. 

Everyone recognizes the importance of the 
Church as an agency for social stability. Its 
preachings and its teachings all relate to the 
mastery of selfish interest for the good of the 
social group. Though the Church is a pow- 
erful agency, the multiplicity of sects and 
religions limits its effectiveness. 

There are many private and semi-private 
agencies which contribute to the solidarity of 
a community. They are the fraternal or- 
ganizations, the service clubs, such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Exchange Club, the Lions, Women’s 
Organizations, and War Veterans. Each of 
these organizations developed its own group 
loyalty and many of them have a definite 
program for public service. Each of these 
organizations is, however, limited to a com- 
paratively small group. These organizations, 
individually and collectively, are unable to 
adequately provide for social insurance. 

A great American institution has been 
established and developed in the United States 
to carry the major share of this responsibility. 
It has its organization and its representative 
in each state, each county, and each commun- 
ity. It is the American Public School, the 
most extensive, efficient, and progressive edu- 
cational agency which the world has ever 
known. Twenty million children, between 
the ages of six and fifteen, are daily fostered 
by this institution. More than four million 
young men and women are attending the 
American secondary schools and very nearly 
a million students are attending the higher 
institutions of learning. In addition to these, 
thousands of adults attend school in the eve- 
ning and extension classes which are now 
provided in many communities. It has a cap- 
ital investment in its land, buildings, and 
equipment of six billion dollars and an an- 
nual current expenditure of three million dol- 
lars. The legislature of each state has recog- 
nized the social value of this institution by 
requiring a minimum attendance of all of its 
children. The public support, both in terms 
of attendance and of financial budget, is 
ample evidence of the confidence which the 
people have in this institution and of their ap- 
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preciation of its necessity as a social insur- 
ance agency. 

The Work of the Public School. The pub- 
lic school works with individuals. Its chief 
contributions are to individual boys and girls. 
But as the individual men, women, and chil- 
dren together make up the nation, so the 
summation of the contribution of the public 
school to the individual boys and girls pro- 
vides a powerful and extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the security of the nation, A 
child of six or less, enters the public school 
as an undeveloped individual with enormous 
possibilities. He leaves school to take up his 
place as a member of adult society, prepared 
to face its responsibilities, participate in its 
activities, and contribute to its inheritance. 

The school contributes to the child develop- 
ment in five major respects as follows: 

1. It provides for physical and mental develop- 

ment and for the maintenance of these powers. 
2. It provides for instructive recreational inter- 

ests and activities. 


3. It provides for economic independence by 
means of fundamental training for a vocation. 


4. It prepares for the duties of parenthood. 

5. It develops group loyalty; citizenship interest ; 

and habits of cooperation. 

The value of the school is not so much that 
it changes the fundamental activities of the 
pupils as that it enables them to perform 
more successfully those desirable activities in 
which they are most likely to engage anyway. 
It enables the average child to profit by the 
accumulated experience of the race, to appro- 
priate to himself the rich inheritance which 
man has so laboriously accumulated and it 
provides the opportunity for him to add his 
contribution to that which has already been 
accumulated. 

The child is no longer a miniature adult 
who will someday begin to live when he en- 
ters the age of manhood. Each child is an 
active, living, thinking, human being, who 
is not only being prepared through his school 
experience to live in adult-hood, but who is 
actively living during that experience. The 
contributions of the school are as much for 
the present as for the future since the satis- 
factions and achievements of the present will 
determine the activities, satisfactions and 
achievements of the future. To live this early 
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experience in an organized way under trained, 
intelligent leadership and in a controlled en- 
vironment, develops independent, loyal, and 
productive citizens. 


The public school is fulfilling this great 
responsibility exceedingly well. The vast ma- 
jority of its graduates are fulfilling our ex- 
pectations of them. If there are those who 
are unsocial in their conduct on leaving 
school, it does not necessarily indicate that 
the schools have failed for the schools have 
not had the sole responsibility. A broken 
home, irresponsible and unfaithful parents, 
or a criminal environment, may have contrib- 
uted to his delinquency. The school authori- 
ties are usually well aware of his inclinations, 
even when they are unsuccessful in providing 
an adequate social education for him. 


The gap in the control of the social 
agencies. The school does not have complete 
control of the environment of a potential de- 
linquent. The school is, therefore, frequently 
unable to prevent the delinquency. The courts 
have no authority to prescribe until the de- 
linquency has occurred. Many boys and girls 
must commit some crime before they can re- 
ceive the training and guidance which they so 
sadly need. The twenty-four hour school pro- 
vided by the last legislature, in the state of 
California, is intended to bridge this gap. 
Students who give evidence of misconduct, 
whose home environment is unsatisfactory, 
and who seem well on the road to criminal 
activities, may be removed from these influ- 
ences and be placed under the controlled en- 
vironment of the school for twenty-four 
hours of the day. This type of school will be 
expensive but it will cost society much less 
than the depredations of the young criminals, 
their apprehension, trial, and incarceration. 


We frequently fail to appreciate the most 
valuable things until they have been lost to 
us. Former Governor Hadley of Missouri 
expressed the opinion that if the schools 
were closed in this country for a period of 
ten years our civilization would be moved 
back for a period of two hundred years. If 
they were to be kept closed a second decade 
we would return to a state of barbarism and 
savagery. The public schools are our social 
insurance. 
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PRESIDENT LINDQUIST 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of California, V. Kersey, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist as President of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Chico, California. Brother Lindquist 
has long been an active participant in the af- 
fairs of Phi Delta Kappa, as National His- 
torian, District Deputy, now as District Rep- 
resentative, and several times as Delegate to 
the National Council. He has been Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Elementary 
Schools in Oakland, California, since 1927. 


LUNCHEON 


State Directors of Educational Research. 
Room 215, Tuller Hotel, Detroit. Wednesday, 
February 25th, 1931, at twelve-thirty p. m. 
This luncheon will be followed by an in- 


formal conference. 
W. J. Osburn, Secretary. 


REAR ADMIRAL BYRD AT DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Thousands of letters of tribute from the 
school children of America to Rear-Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd will be presented to the 
Antarctic explorer when he addresses the 
sixty-first annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Detroit, Michigan, 
February 23, 1931. 

The spirit of high courage and daring that 
characterizes the exploits of great adventur- 
ers from Marco Polo to Lindbergh and Byrd 
will always arouse admiration in the Ameri- 
can youth who dream of worlds yet to 
conquer. 

The regions of Earth’s map marked “un- 
known” are dwindling. Some day the last 
geographic explorer will take his place in 
history beside Sir Francis Drake, Fernando 
Magellan, the Cabots, and their peers. There 
will be no more vast empty spaces and great 
silences. The children of the future will find 
their heroes accepting the challenge of some- 
thing other than waves and snow and ice and 
savage wilderness. 


Indeed, Rear-Admiral Byrd may be the last 
major figure in the long succession of cour- 
ageous spirits who have felt called to ex- 
tend the empire of civilization. The school 
children of the Nation through the press have 
followed his expedition. They are studying 
it in their classes. Many of them have ad- 
dressed letters to the explorer. Their letters 
will be elegantly bound in hand-tooled leather 
and presented to Rear-Admiral Byrd by Presi- 
dent Norman R. Crozier of the Department 
of Superintendence on behalf of the school 
children of America in recognition of the ex- 
plorer’s character and achievements. 


OUTSTANDING EDUCATORS WILL PICK 
BEST ARTICLES ON EDUCATION 


America’s leading specialists in education 
will select the most important articles pub- 
lished in their respective fields for the Office 
of Education’s Record of Current Educational 
Publications, according to an announcement 
made recently by Wm. John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

For 18 years the “Record” of the most im- 
portant articles in 79 different phases of edu- 
cation has been prepared in entirety every 
three months by the library division of the 
Office of Education. Now the 79 phases of 
education covered have been divided into 14 
major groups. An outstanding specialist in 
each of the 14 fields has been invited to sub- 
mite quarterly a list of the notable articles in 
his particular field appearing in educational 
magazines, important books, reports, proceed- 
ings, and other publications. Their first 
selections for the quarter, October to Janu- 
ary, are expected from the press in February. 

The educators who have offered to help the 
Office of Education make the Record of Cur- 
rent Educational Publications a highly select- 
ed list of best thought in the educational 
press, and the sections on which they will re- 
port are: Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Professor of 
School Administration, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, who will submit articles published in 


the field of COLLEGIATE AND PROFES.- 
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—S————— 
SIONAL EDUCATION: Dr. W. C. Eells, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, JUNIOR COLLEGE: 
Dr. L. V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, SECONDARY 
EDUCATION: Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of 
Elementary Education, State University of 
lowa, ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: Miss 
Edna Dean Baker, President National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College, Evanston, 
Illinois, NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN-PRI- 
MARY EDUCATION: Dr. Carter Alexander, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, PUBLIC SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION: Dean M. E. Haggerty, 
School of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: Dr. 
E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, TEACHER-TRAINING: Edwin 
Lee, Director Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, University of California, VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION: Alonzo G. Grace, Assist- 
ant Director Division of Extension Teaching, 
University of Rochester, ADULT EDUCA- 
TION: Miss Elise Martens, Specialist in the 
Education of Exceptional Children, Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, EDU- 
CATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: 
Dr. James F. Abel, Chief Division of Foreign 
School Systems, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, FOREIGN EDUCA- 
TION: Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Specialist in 
Negro Education, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, EDUCATION OF NE- 
GROES: and Miss Martha McCabe, Assistant 
Librarian, Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, PROCEEDINGS, SUMMARIES, 
COURSES, ETC. 

In adopting this method of collecting data 
for the Record of Current Educational Pub- 
lications, the Office of Education expects to 
produce a list of writings covering completely 
and qualitatively every branch of education. 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Advisory Committee 


Following a plan discussed by the Commis- 
sioner of Education with expert consultants 
on the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur has appointed for the survey an ad- 





————————— 


visory committee of eminent persons inter- 
ested in education but not actively engaged in 
educational work. The membership of the 
committee is drawn from all States of the 
Union and is representative of a wide variety 
of interests and vocations. 


The function of the committee is to make 
recommendations to the survey staff and to 
review the findings of the survey. Oppor- 
tunity will be given members of the commit- 
tee to advise upon important procedures while 
they are still provisional and to react to the 
report while it is in tentative form. At the 
close of the survey there will thus be in every 
State some prominent and able person, not 
professionally engaged in education, whose 
acquaintance with the findings makes it pos- 
sible for him to interpret the survey to the 
taxpayer and the general public. 

The membership of the advisory committee 
is as follows: 





. Marcus Aaron, Federal Reserve Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 

Charles A. Adams, Humboldt Bank Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Jane Addams, Hull-House, 800 South Halsted St., 
Chicago, II. 

Roger W. Babson, Babson Park, Fla. 
oo S. Baker, Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas, 

ex. 

Morgan Barradale, Holland Tunnel Offices, Canal 
and Varick Sts., New York City. 

W. L. Bonney, Gardiner, Me. 
< Fletcher Brown, DuPont Bldg., Wilmington, 

el. 

J. O. Carr, 400 North Front St., Wilmington, N. C. 

D. H. Christensen, Christensen Construction Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Howell Cheney, South Manchester, Conn. 

George I. Cochran, 6th and Olive St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Mrs. Gertrude Dangberg, Minden, Nev. 

Mrs. Louise Dillavoux, Billings, Mont. 

John Evans, International Trust Co., 
Colo. 

J. W. Fesler, 1517 Merchants Bank Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

A. Lincoln Filene, 246 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

John H. Finley, New York Times, New York 
City. 

Ernest C. Folsom, Lincoln, Nebr. 

J. P. Gray, Nampa, Idaho. 

Francis Harman, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Henry J. Haskell, Kansas City Star, Kansas City, 


Denver, 


NLO. 

Henry H. Hilton, Ginn & Co., 2301 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Forney Hutchinson, Pastor, St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Charles F. Jenkins, 232 South 7th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Frank Jenkins, Eugene Daily Newspaper, Eugene, THE crowD: Phi Delta Kappa members only 


Oreg. 

E. Dana Johnson, New Mexican, Santa Fe, 

Jerome Jones, Journal of Labor, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wm. S. Kenyon, Judge U. S. Circuit Court, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Charles F. Kettering, Ridgeleigh Terrace, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Harry R. Lewis, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Providence, R. I. 

David Littlejohn, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

John E. Martineau, Judge U. S. Circuit Court, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Charles H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 

J. D. Millar, Menomonie, Wis. 

R. A. Nestos, Minot, N. Dak. 

Wm. John Norton, 51 West Warren Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Willmot M. Odell, 506 Capps Bldg., Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Edward B. Passano, Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Mt. Royal & Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. J. K. Pettingill, 426 West Saginaw St., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Erskine Ramsay, American Trust Bldg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

R. S. Rogers, Dillon, S. C. 

Virginius Shackleford, Orange, Va. 

Bolton Smith, Union & Planters Bank Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Charles Judson Smith, Lexington, Ky. 

Edgar B. Stern, Stern Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

W. J. Sutton, Cheney, Wash. 

Lucius Thayer, Harrisville, N. H. 

Alvin Waggoner, Philip, S. Dak. 

Fred Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Wm. Allen White, The Emporia Gazette, Em- 
poria, Kans. 

Willis R. Whitney, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

E. M. Williams, 601 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 

Benjamin Williams, Proctor, Vt. 

Charles F. Willis, 306-316 Homebuilders Bldg., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


State Health Department, 


Matthew Woll, 210 American Federation of La- 


bor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
PHI DELTA KAPPA FRATERNITY 
Detroit 

Tue piace: The Ballroom of Hotel Statler 

THE DATE: February 24 at 12:15 P. M. 

THE PRICE: $1.50 per reservation 
THE ACCOMMODATIONS: Ample for a crowd of 
500 to 600 

SPEAKER: Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd 
THE Hosts: Alumnus Zeta of Detroit 


THE 


THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE: Harold P. 
Lamport 
THE ATTENDANCE: More than 500 anticipated 


SLOGAN: Promptness, good fellowship, 
and a splendid program 
PROGRAM: Special music, group singing, 
announcements and address 


THE 


THE 
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N. M. THE TICKETs: On sale at registration booth, 


in Phi Delta Kappa parlor, and by mem- 

bers of the local committee. Please get 

yours early as a courtesy to the local com- 
mittee. 

Alumnus Zeta Chapter has provided a par- 
lor for your use in the Hotel Statler. Meet 
your friends there and otherwise avail your- 
self of the accommodations offered. See the 
hotel bulletin board for an announcement of 
the room reserved. 


Educational Directory 

Two parts of the 1931 Education Directory, 
listing nearly 12,000 school officials of the 
United States, their names, positions, and ad- 
dresses, will soon be available from the 
printer, according to an announcement by 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

In connection with the announcement Com- 
missioner Cooper calls attention to the fact 
that the Educational Directory will be pre- 
pared this year in three parts in order to 
expedite its delivery to the public. When 
all three parts are available they will be 
bound together by the Government Printing 
Office and will be sold as Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 1. 


Part I, Elementary and Secondary School 
Systems, which will be released soon, lists 
7,850 names including superintendents in 
cities, towns, counties, and parochial schools, 
as well as State superintendents and commis- 
sioners of education and their staffs, and the 


staff of the United States Office of Education. 


Part II, Institutions of Higher Education 
lists 3,810 names including presidents and 
other officers of universities, colleges, junior 
colleges, heads of departments of education, 
presidents or deans of schools of theology, 
law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, osteopa- 
thy, veterinary medicine, and commerce; 
schools, colleges, or departments of engineer- 
ing, presidents of institutions for the training 
of teachers, and directors of summer schools 
of universities, colleges and normal schools. 

The Office of Education has been able to 
check the accuracy of the 7,850 names in 
Part I down to January 1, 1931. Those in 
Part II, Institutions of Higher Education, 
were checked to December 1, 1930. 
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Parts I and II will be available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Part I, 15 cents 
per copy, Part II, 10 cents per copy. 

Part III of the 1931 Educational Directory, 
Educational Associations, Boards, and 
Foundations and Educational Periodicals, 
will go to the Public Printer within a few 
weeks. It will list names and officials of State 
library commissions, directors of library 
schools, State Library associations, educa- 
tional beards and foundations, church educa- 
tional boards, Jewish educational organiza- 
tions, international educational associations 
and foundations, American associations— 
educational, ‘civic and learned, National con- 
eress of parents and teachers, and educa- 
tional periodicals. 

One new section, Directors of Educational 
Research, will be added to the Educational 
Directory for 1931. This will appear in 
Part III and will include the names, positions, 
and addresses of directors of research in State 
departments of education, State education as- 
sociations, city school systems, universities 
and colleges, teachers colleges and normal 
schools, and research bureaus in child de- 
velopment not classified elsewhere. This sec- 
tion will list 240 names. 

Two other important educational direc- 
tories have been recently released by the 
Office of Education: Accredited Secondary 
Schools (high schools) in the United States, 
Bulletin (1930) No. 24; and Accredited 
Higher Institutions, Bulletin (1930) No. 19. 





MIGRATORY TRENDS 
(Continued from page 151) 


Time has not made a noticeable difference 
in the per cent of high-school graduates en- 
tering college. It is probable that had the 
sample been perfect there would have been 
no difference. Colleges have increased in en- 
rollment only as high schools have increased 
in number and in enrollment. 

Of those who entered college, less than 
half stayed to graduate. The local commu- 
nity is able to hold more of its high-school 
graduates who have not completed their col- 
lege courses than of those who graduated 
from college or of those who did not attend 
college at all. It is, perhaps, astonishing to 
find that the people who went to college and 


MIGRATORY TRENDS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES; 


1900-1930 


failed to find there sufficient attraction to 
warrant their completion of the four-year 
course, show a distinct inclination to return 
to the community of origin, and to be content 
to remain there. This college sojourn tends 
to make these people less migratory than 
they would have been had they not gone. 

So great is the difference in holding power 
between college graduates and those who 
merely attended college that it develops into 
a vital problem in migration. A community 
has less to fear in the way of losing its high- 
school graduates, if they go on to college, 
but do not graduate, than it has to fear if 
they do not go on to college. It cannot be 
said that higher education, when by higher 
education is meant merely college attendance, 
is the cause of the draining away of the high- 
school graduates of small communities. 

With reference to the college graduates it 
is clear that they are either by virtue of their 
previous natures, or by their training, led to 
migrate more freely than those who did not 
complete their college courses. The college 
graduates are nearly 10 per cent more migra- 
tory than those persons who took no further 
training above the high school. 

Much of the migration that leaves the 
bounds of the State consists of persons who 
have taken degrees from college. Since it has 
been shown that the inter-state migration is an 
urban migration, it then becomes a corollary 
that the migration of college graduates is an 
urban migration. This is essentially true. If 
college graduates represent a superior group 
of people, the State is losing heavily of its 
best human material. 

Throughout the entire study there is a de- 
cided tendency on the part of high-school 
graduates to attend a college that is located 
at a convenient distance from home. So no- 
ticeable is this fact that there arises a serious 
question as to whether or not the selection 
of a college does not influence the choice of 
a career rather than that the choice of a career 
influences the selection of a college. 

The females whose records were used in 
the study showed migratory tendencies to the 
extent of 63.34 per cent as compared with 
56.38 per cent for the males. The migratory 
tendencies of the sexes vary with the types of 
communities represented. Males of large 
cities are more migratory than females. 
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WITH ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


(Directory corrected to February 1, 1931) 














Watch this page for the latest available 
announcements of Alumni Chapter meetings. 
An invitation is extended by each of the chap- 
ters to members of the fraternity in the vicin- 
ity and to those who may be traveling in the 
vicinity to attend the scheduled meetings. If 
the data reported for your chapter are incor- 
rect or incomplete, please send corrections to 
the editor. 


LS 
Atumnus ALPHA—San Francisco, J. Carl Bowman, 
Secretary, Presidio Junior High School, Geary Street 
at Thirtieth Avenue, San Francisco, California. The 
chapter meets on the first Saturday of each month 
at 6:00 p. m. at the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. 


A.tumnus Beta—St. Louis, Claude E. Stephens, 
Secretary, 5550 Page Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
The chapter meets on the third Saturday of each 
month at 6:30 p. m. at the St. Louis Y. M. C. A., 
16th and Locust Streets. 


ALumnus GAMMA—Kansas, R. A. Fritz, Secretary, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
The chapter meets annually at the time and place of 
Council of Administration meeting about February 
lst and also annually at the time and place of the 
district meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 
about November lst. The chapter is working on a 
study which attempts to tabulate all research com- 
pleted in Kansas and to tell where it is available. 


A.tumnus De_tta—Fresno, John G. Smale, Jr., Sec- 
retary, Fresno High School, Fresno, California. The 
chapter meets on the third Saturday of each month 
at 6:00 p. m. at the Y. M. C. A. Building, Fresno, 
California. 


Atumnus Epsiton—Los Angeles, F. H. Reinsch, 
Secretary, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. The chapter meets on the first Saturday of 
each month at 6:15 p. m. at the University Club, 
Hope near Sixth, Los Angeles, California. The 
chapter publishes a monthly news letter. 


A.tumnus Zeta—Detroit, Mack P. Monroe, Secre- 
tary, 4180 Marlborough, Detroit, Michigan. The 
chapter mets at various places in and about Detroit 
about once a month and usually on Friday evening. 
Alumnus Zeta will be host to visiting Phi Delta Kap- 
pans at the February meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. A room has been reserved at the 
Statler Hotel where members and committees may 
meet. 


A.umnus Era—Santa Barbara, Samuel O. Welday, 
Secretary, 2117 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. The chapter does not have a regular meeting 





place but usually meets for 6:00 o'clock dinner at 
place selected in Santa Barbara or Santa Maria. Get 
in touch with secretary for further information. 


ALumnus TuHeta—Kansas City, Robert E. White, 
Secretary, 3525 Benton Boulevard, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. The chapter meets on or about the 15th of 
each month at 6:00 o’clock at the Bellerive Hotel. 


Atumnus Iota—South Dakota, W. F. Sloan, Sec- 
retary, Spearfish, South Dakota. The chapter meets 
annually at the state association meeting. 


A.tumnus Kappa—Warrensburg, N. B. Grinstead, 
Secretary, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri. The chapter meets on the first Thursday of 
each month in the homes of various members of the 
chapter. 


AtumNnus Lamspa—Colorado, C. B. Hershey, 
Treasurer, Dean of Men, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. The chapter meets twice each 
year, at the fall meeting of the Colorado Education 
Association in Denver, and at the spring School and 
College Conference at Boulder. 


» Atumnus Mu—Muncie, W. E. Wagoner, Secretary, 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. The 
chapter meets at 6:15 p. m. on the second Tuesday 
of each month, at Ball State Teachers College. 


A.tumnus Nu—Chicago, Harry W. Wood, Secre- 
tary, 6610 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The 
chapter meets on the third Tuesday of each month 
at 6:00 p. m., at the Central Y. M. C. A., 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Atumnus X1—Sacramento, Harry E. Tyler, Secre- 
tary, Dean of Men, Sacramento Junior College, Sac- 
ramento, California. The chapter meets at 6:00 p. 
m. on the second Saturday of each month at Sacra- 
mento Hotel. Each program includes five-minute 
talks, music, an address, and discussion. 


Atumnus Omicron—Kirksville, C. H. McClure, 
Secretary, N. E. Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Atumnus Pi—San Antonio, Merrill Bishop, Secre- 
tary, Board of Education Office, San Antonio, Texas. 
The chapter meets on the third Wednesday of each 
month at the Milam Cafeteria, Travis Street, San 
Antonio, at 6:30 p. m. 


A.umnus Ruo—Pittsburg, Ralph A. Fritz, Secre- 
tary, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas. The chapter meets on the first Saturday of each 
month at 6:00 p. m. at the Hotel Stilwell. 
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Directory of Chapters 
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A.pua—Indiana University 
Edgar A. O'Dell, Secretary, Science 36, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Betra—Columbia University 
. Armacost, Secretary, 
wr gf College, Columbia University, 
York, 


Gamma—University of Missouri 
Ward E. Barnes, Secretary, 
, Columbia, Missouri. 
Daita—Stanford University 
James H. Pendleton, Secretary, Box No. 1165, 
Stanford University, California. 
Epstton—University of Iowa 
Ross Beall, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 


yy yy Exchange 
Arthur er, retary, t A 
School of Education, University of Chicago, i- 
cago, Illinois. 
Era—University of Minnesota 
Walter Anderson, Secretary, Room 210, Educa- 
tion Building, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
Tueta—Cornell University 
H. C. Diener, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hail, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


lora—Harvard University 
o W. Wallace, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
irkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Kaprpa—University of Kansas 
Foster Rundle, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Lamspa—University of California 
Lawrence T. Crawford, Secretary, Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Mvu—University of Texas 
Lee Davenport, Secretary, Box No. 1642, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, Texas. 


a gn | of Washington 
fan Corbal Secretary, 114 Education Hall, 
Seattle, xbally, "Sec: 


a ay al of Pittsburgh 


Box No. 113, 
New 


University High 


Theodore A. Siedle, Secretary, 201-B State Hall, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Omicron—University of Nebraska 


Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 202, Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


P1—University of Llinois - 
. Gregg, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Rxuo—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, 
Building, New York University, 
Square East, New York, N. Y 


Sicma—Ohio State University : 
T. Ernest Newland, Secretary, Education Build 
ing, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Room 775, Education 
Washington 


Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Karl F. Ocrlein, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett 
= University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


Upsi_on—Northwestern University 
Paul C. White, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


he a of Wisconsin 
Vergil E. Lyon, Secretary, Box No. 183, Bascom 


Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 


Cui—University of Oregon 
Earl M. Pallett, Secretary, School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


Ps1—Peabody Colleg 
R. G. Bigelow, — Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Omeca—University of Michigan 
Lofton V. Burge, Secretary, 4007 University 
i School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


ALPHA- a gh en of Oklahoma 
Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 271, 
Faculty Ex , & University of Oklahoma, Nor- 


Ateaa Beta—University of Virginia 
H. G. Acker, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


ALrpua Gamma—State College of Washington 
Ward Crowle Box No. 247, Col- 
lege Station, Pullman, Washington. 


Avtpua Detta—Kansas State Agricultural College 
George Gemmell, Secretary, Department of Edu- 
cation, Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Apna Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box 123, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, s Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 

Avena Zeta—University of Arizona 
Simon Kinsman, Secretary, Bin-A, University 
Station, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 


*Atpna Era—Temple University 
William W. Hazlett, Secretary, 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Atpua THeta—University of North Dakota 
D. Henderson, Secretary, Box 546, Univer- 
sity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Avrxa Iora—University of Cincinnati 
John A. Broxson, Secretary, Room 14, McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Atrpna Kapra—University of Tennessee 
Alfred Gipson, Secretary, Box 4188, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


ALPHA “3. “| University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, 29 Exeter Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Atpaa Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Fred E. Miller, Secretary, ee 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


5944 Belden 


State 


AtpnHa Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, School of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Atpua X1—University of Alabama 
A. S. Harris, Secretary, Care Dr. Paul W. Terry, 
School of Education, University, Alabama. 


*All Chapter addresses are permanent except those marked by an asterisk 
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Worrying About It 
HE hardest work you ever do 
Is worrying about it; 
What makes an hour resemble two 
Is worrying about it. 
The time goes mighty slowly when 
You sit and sigh and sigh _— 
And think of the work ahead, 


then 
Keep worrying about it. 


Just buckle up and buckle in— 
Quit worrying about it. 

By work, not worry, you will 
Quit worrying about it. 

A task is easy, once begun; 

It has its labor and its fun. 

So grab ahold and do it, son— 
Quit worrying about it—Guardian. 


Be Ld 


ay 


Have you sent in your Directory order? 


That is an obligation to yourself and 
to your fraternity as well. 


Your prompt cooperation will banishthe 
worries of the Directory Committee. 
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